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I observed this to the Wallachian, as the strong in- 
stinct of maternity. “No,” said he, “it is the strong 
affection of woman’s nature. I have known hazards and 
trials that would have shaken the vigour of many a man, 
endured and overcome by a tender girl of eighteen, timid 
as a fawn, and used to the enjoyments of a life of ele- 
gance.” 

“Yes,” said I, “ woman will feel nothing too despe- 
rate for love.” 

“No,” said he, gravely, “love was out of the ques- 
tion; the wonder was wrought by gratitude.” 

I ordered supper, trimmed our fire, and he gave me 
the illustration. 

—<>>— 


THE WALLACHIAN’S TALE. 
HEBE. 


CHAPTER I. 


There is no lovelier portion of Europe than the slope 
of the Carpathian mountains looking to Wallachia. An 
undulating belt of country thirty miles broad, and reach- 
ing from the Pruth to the Danube, is covered with vine- 
yards and orchards in the full luxuriance of a climate, 
whose summer sun shines with the fire of the East on a 
soil watered by innumerable streams. 

As the country rises, the scenery becomes magnificent. 
Immense obelisks and piles of every coloured marble 
start up among the forests ; perpetual cascades thunder 
from inaccessible heights ; glittering pinnacles, wild ca- 
verns, and precipices steep as a wall, and sheeted with 
forest flowers and shrubs of singular fragrance and rich- 
ness of colour, remind the traveller of Switzerland, but of 
Switzerland under an almost oriental sky. 

The Wallachian noble, however, sees but little of this 
fine country, and in general ‘prefers paying his court to 
the hospodar in Bucharest; where, in the midst of alter- 
nate dust afd mire, he idles away life between sleep, 
cards, and the formal visiting and dull assemblies of his 
brother boyars. 

But there are, in all countries and classes, a few lefi 
to show what the rest might have been, and vindicate the 
original capacities of the people. Some of the boyars, 
either taught by foreign travel, disgusted with the sub- 
missions required at their court, or impelled by a nobler 
nature, have fixed themselves among the mountains, and 
exhibited the purity, manliness, and intelligence of a life 
unstained by the corruption of the capital. 

One of those recluses was. the boyar Gregorio Canta- 


Latin and Slavonic that makes the common language of 
his country. The Turkish, though on every side, no 
menial dared to utter in his presence. He spoke Greek 
alone, in that dialect which is to be still found among the 
Wallachians, and whose purity more closely approaches 
the Hellenic than any other remaining. He wore neither 
the Osmanlee robes of his brother boyars, nor even the 
native costume; the caftan and the calpac were alike re- 
jected. He wore the dress of the ancient Greeks. 

Herodotus, the vivid narrative of Xenophon, and the 
clear and forcible details of Thucydides, were his historic 
models. His poets were Homer, Alschylus, and Rhiga. 
The two great fathers of the epic and the drama, he 
placed at the summit of human genius; he worshiped 
them throned on the twin peaks of Parnassus; but his 
scarcely deeper devotion was kindled by the alternate 
melancholy and power, the fiery indignation, and more 
than sepulchral sorrow, of the great and unfortunate pa- 
triot of his own day. 

When on service at Vienna, he had accidentally met 
Rhiga, and was struck with the genius and eloquence of 
that extraordinary man. The meeting gave a sudden 
turn to his life. The dissipation of the court, all open 
to the young and animated soldier, lost their interest at 
once ; he broke up all those pursuits to which his fortune 
and rank might have tempted him; he became a student 
of the nobler arts of life; and looked with equal disdain 
upon the brilliant frivolity in which the Viennese nobles 
trifle away existence, and the heavy and mindless self- 


grave, 


the humiliation in which she lay before the eyes of Eu- 


his soul. 
court was impossible. 


reared in the mountain air of his estate; and thus. with 


Europe. 
After three years, a note from Rhiga brought him): 
back. 
culties which still retarded the progress of Greece ; but 
concluded by saying, that brighter days might soon 





cuzene, a generous and accomplished noble, who, after 


the world before him, he dissolved his last remaining tie| gether without an object. 
to Austria by resigning his coloneley of the guard; and | of traffic existing in those border countries of Christianity 
before the talkers of the capital had ceased to wonder|and Mahometanism, the sale of children is not unfre- 
and doubt, Cantacuzene was on his travels through | quent. 
producing hurried flights, the breaking up of families, 


hearted being tore himself from the boyar’s embrace at 
the gates of Vienna. He was never scen more. A 
party of Turkish horse were already on his path: he 
was seized on the Servian frontier, and in three days 
his head was blackening in the sun on the ramparts of 
Belgrade. 

The death of this singular and admirable man broke 
up the associations which his energy had called into ex- 
istence, and Cantacuzene retired to his estates, to dedicate 
his life to the surer means of renovating his country, by 
showing how much might be done by a noble determined 
on doing his duty. f 

He found his large possessions a desert; the maraud- 
ing rabble, that under the various names of gipsies, mi- 
ners, and shepherds, rove through the hospodariates, had 
taken possession of the most fertile spots; and the wolf 
and the wild boar were lords of the remainder. 

He applied himself with manliness and intelligence to 
the remedy; and he succeeded, as such means will al- 
ways succeed. Ina few years his estate was a garden ; 
of which the plunderers were either vigorously repelled, 
or humanely subdued into a peaceable and active pea- 
santry. 

His opulence and power excited, as usual, the jealousy 
of the Porte, and he was offered high rank at the court of 
the hospodar. But he was weary of the scene, and 
pleaded increasing years. ‘The offer was renewed, with 
the additional lure of an appointment for his son in the 
Albanian cavalry of the Porte. Cantacuzene, conscious 


indulgence in which the Wallachian dreams down to the | that this was but a new artifice of that habitual jealousy 


which is determined to have a hold upon every subject, 


5 
The determination to do something for which his name | declined the offer, perilous as might be the result of dis- 
would yet be remembered, or to raise his country from | obeying the will of the sultan. 
- . 5 


But the bow-string passed him by for the time, and the 


rope, and awake her to a knowledge of her own resources | offer was only more pressingly renewed. He still resisted ; 
of nature and of mind, became the reigning passion of|but the solicitations of his friends, and still more the en- 
treaties of his ambitious and ardent son, in part prevailed, 
But to pursue those objects in the giddy routine of the }and with an ominous sigh the fither buckled the scimitar 
He had Jost his wife a few years|on his Constantine, and sent him to gather honours un- 
before; his only son had been sent from Vienna to be|der the sultan. 


But the boyar’s paternal feelings were not left alto- 
Among the barbarian kinds 


The perpetual conflicts of the various tribes 


ind that deepest misery which makes the harassed pa- 


It contained a dispiriting statement of the diffi-| rents glad to see their children even in slavery, where 
they are secure of bread, largely supply this repulsive 
traffic. 
dawn, and that he was on the point of going to Servia, | formidable ruin follows the track. of the gangs of declared 


But in the general scene of devastation, the most 


long service in the Hungarian cavalry, had turned his 
lance into a ploughshare, and his sabre into a reaping- 
imsel he foot of a proud], , ‘ , 
re ae ae oy Sone gilts pesca like 4 They passed together the last evening that saw Rhiga 
‘ ae |. ro” , e ° - 
_ y in Vienna; and the noble Wallachian often described it 
ocean of verdure. 


His rank was high, his fortune was large, and his 0 tue vigour of the Creek's genius so stongly marked 
palpable superiority to his order made him important in|". Ra teiate danailis eval h . tt a Bretge 5 he~-sennt 
the eyes of the successive hospodars, a race of sove-|** In te long details which he then gave of his hopes 
reigns, who, as the native proverb says, “are crowned | anes Beware sequent, his cloguiies on 

. . . . ” | 
reais ts tecenss of Garebs: sad bo deadined 1a | into futurity with the combined clearness of the 
connect himself with men purchasing power like slaves, it a oe eee sv ~ ee d. pease sf liber 
to surrender it like criminals, and perpetually either |'2at his friend pointed out the dubious policy of Austria, 
meditating feeble rebellion, or bending their necks to the | 
bow-string. 

He suffered the honours and intrigues of Bucharest 
equally to pass by him ; cultivated his grounds, protected 
his peasantry, and relaxed his hours with literature; the 
performance of a fine orchestra, which he had raised 
among the children of an orphan school founded on his 
estate; and even with classic hopes and dreams on that 
great disturbing event, which was yet to take years hefore 
it ripened into the Greek insurrection. 3 oul 

Symptoms of this turn of his thoughts might have |not rather that it rose like incense from the altar of his 


\{riend saw ruin in the ‘attempt, and flew back to warn 
|the victim. 





of the Turk. 
Rhiga had made up his mind. 
certitude, and his powerful understanding gave way to 


to rouse to a sense of their own dignity. 


| to assist in the liberation of that unhappy country. His|robbers, who, without country or faith, are Servians, 


Transylvanians, and Turks, as suits them for the hour. 
To those the merchant and the traveller, the peasant and 
the peaceable of every kind, are the natural prey; and 
against those the force of the hospodariates was con- 
stantly in arms. 

In an excursion at the head of his peasantry to break 











that day glowed with double ardour; his spirit seemed to 


But it was in vain | 


up a camp of those marauders on the ridge of the Carpa- 
thians, Cantacuzene had succeeded in surrounding a con- 
siderable body that defended themselves desperately from 
cliff to cliff, until they were driven into a defile, where 
they must either surrender or perish of famine. 

The boyar, willing to spare human life, offered them 


|the treachery of the agents that served alike the cause of| conditions on giving up their arms and plunder. The 
slavery and freedom, and the notorious bloodthirstiness | robbers, of whom the chief part were disbanded soldiery, 


passed across the frontier. The peasantry were enriched 


He was weary of in-|by a large spoil of the spoilers, and the boyar returned 
| home glad to hang up his sabre, and turn over his volumes 
his impatience of dealing with the feebleness and crafti-| once more. 

ness of men whom he had wasted half his days in toiling | 


A few days after the expedition, he was surprised by 


|the return of one of the captains of the broken banditt,, 
«“ What is the life of man but a vapour?” exclaimed | who came to offer him a child for sale. 
the Greek ; “ and, since it must pass away, wlto would | contrived to conceal it, in the general restitution ; expect- 


|} ig that its extreme beauty would remunerate him for his 


The fellow had 


been discovered in his whole conduct. Since the day of country’s freedom, than that it sank only to add to the | other losses. 


his retirement from the Austrian service, a word of Ger- | pestilence from his grave ?” 
man never escaped his lips, and as little of the mingled! Those were the parting words of Rhiga, as this high- 
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Cantacuzene purchased the infant from the robber, 
who could give no other account of it than that it hed 
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been carried off from a cottage in Hungary, where a| hesitate at his command, she had deeply regretted her 
iven it birth and) disobedience. The quick beating of her heart, and the) 


| ° . | 
| burning crimson that overspread her cheek as she spoke, | 





Greek lady, on her way to I’rance, had ¢ 


* 
died, 
‘ : . | 
He adopted the infvnt, called it by a namie expressive} told that her reason was one beyond the reach of argu- 
of its loveliness, and employed some of the happiest years] ment. 
x Na | . . . 
of his life in training the glowing and grateful spirit of} But the boyar had no desire to waste his victory, and 


his young Hebe. | leave room for another change. He pressed her forehead | 
But he was now to be Jeft no longer to the enjoyment} with his lips; called her his beloved child, his dear} 
of his philosophic solitude, The ambition ot the French} daughter; attributed her starting at the words to the! 
emperor, in 1804, had disturbed even those torpid re-| timidity of the sex ; ordered his equipages to be ready for 
gions. ‘Tbe hospodars, Ipsilanti and Morousi, were too} the road by day-break ; and left her to follow, when the 
inuch connected with Russia to sufler their continuance,) manifold and mysterious preparations for a lady’s journey 


, 


under the French system, which lad begun to govern the} could be got ready. 
Porte; and in 1805, Alexander Sutzo, a Greek but a The famous city of Bucharest ought to have been 
Russian connection, was appointed] planted on the eastern side of the Propontis ; for it is 
Prince of Wallachia. | thoroughly Asiatic. ‘If it have not as many pilgrims as 

It is the indispensable. custom for the nobles to receive} Bagdad, it has as many beggars. If the cry of Allah il 
the new hospodar with public honours ; and Cantacu-| Allah does not deafen the ear, that organ does not escape 
yene took with him a train suitable to his high rank.| much better from the ,eternal jargon of the Slavonic, 
vy, implored to be left} Hungarian, and Lingua Franca, that clamours its “ aves” 


known enemy of 


| 


Hebe, strangely started at the journe 
behind ; and no re juest of hers would have been resisted, | throuch the streets. 
but for the boyar’s secret purpose to try how far her There are in both cities almost the same amount of 
" lh his son. He was anx-| does, Jews, devotees, and doers-of-nothing. If the Turk- 
ious to see him married; he bad birth and wealth enough | ish female is covered with a veil, the Christian face is 
to choose for himself; and if Constantine was to be| nearly as invisible from an abhorrence of ablution. If 
rit be the husband of the love-| the streets of Bagdad are dry ditches that admit of only 
| two people abreast, the streets of Bucharest are wet 
ditches, that out of every three passengers threaten to 
es drown at least one. If the former have ruinous houses 


, 
graces and talents might tou 


charmed by beauty, he mi 
! 


liest girl within sight of the Carpathians, 


CHAPTER IL jas promise to fall upon the Arab population every 

}hour, end not seldom keep their promise; the other has 

The young Greck had reecived the announcement of} three hundred and sixty churches exactly in the same 
th journey with terror; and she gave herself up to such! condition. 

undissembled distress, that Cantucuzene, in surprise, re-| But not to extend the similitude till doomsday, it may 


tracted his order. Bat the pale cheek had searee ly turned! be said that théy both look picturesque and glittering 
to red, and the feeble step recovered its buoyancy at the|enough to the stranger a few miles off, from being built 
hen all was worse than ever. Silence or sighs) in the midst of plantations and gardens; that they both 


change, Ww 

were on the lips of the fair Hebe; and she wandered) undeceive the stranger rapidly on his entrance; that they 

through the apartments with the heaviness of one that! both contain a vast deal of folly, squalidness, and roguery ; 

had met with some formidable calamity. Cantacuzene! that the world would not miss the one more than the 

human nature, and known too] other; and that the sooner a man is out of both, the 
’ 


portion of it, the nature of) better for his purse, bis ears, bis olfactories, and the colour 


had seen too much ot 
much of that most resistless 
the fair, to Suppose that be could extract a direct answer! of his costume. 

to his enquiry into this new sorrow. But he ordered| It would perplex a new Buffon to give a definition of 
supper in his favourite seat, an alcove that looked over a! the true noble of Bucharest, unless it is to be done by 
delicious extent of vineyard and plains, and bade Hebe! negatives. 

bring her rebec,* and give him a song. A boyar is an animal with legs, who never walks; 

The singer’s voice was sweet; and as he looked upon! with a tongue, who never speaks; with an understanding, 
her form, the brightness of her eye, and the tender rose} who never thinks; with a conscience, who seldom knows 
that the expression of her song brought into her cheek,| a distinction between right and wrong; and with, it is 
he regretted that a title caprice should thwart a plan so] supposed, a soul, who leaves the care of it, from five 
sure of succeeding. | years old to five score, to a French tutor, a Greek priest, 

“Impossible,” thought he, «that any human being,| or to chance, perhaps the safest of the three. 
capable of distinguishing between beauty and deformity | But, be it told for the edification of the proud in all 
can overlook the singular attractions of this fine and vivid! lands, that pride flourishes in its broadest luxuriance 
creature.” among those exalted and useful personages. 

The song had ceased, and Hebe was sitting with the] The boyars soar above the shallow pedigrees of the 
rebee silent on her kuee, and her eyes fixed on the dis-| rest of Europe ; laugh to scorn the sixteen quarterings of 
tant valley. She was but sixteen; yet the female form|the German and Hungarian magnificoes ; scoff at the 
in those countries acquires an early perfection ; and Hebe} Venetian libro-d’oro ; push up their genealogies above 
might have sat to a statuary for the fairest model of a}the degenerate Romans to the Scythians who fought 
melancholy muse. Cyrus and Darius; and fairly establish their right to be 

« Come,” said Cantacuzene, « child, you look the very | considered, next to the white bears, the most northerly and 
image of an idk Ifave I heard all your songs, or will} ancient savages in the creation. 
you improvise!” She smiled, shook away a tear from The young and lovely Greek, romantic from the cradle, 
her black eyelashes, and began one of the long rambling} and trained with the fine eye that enjoys the slightest 
airs that the miners chaunt to any words that chance in-| trace of natural beauty, was delighted with the distant 
spires, praises of the hospitality of the boyars, petitions for] view of the city: and as the pompous train of her adopted 
alms, or fairy adventures that seem as if they could go] father’s horsemen and equipages swept across the level 
on for ever. fields at the debouche into the plain, she saw nothing 

To the astonishment of her hearer, the few first wan-!in their immeasurable flatness and smoothness but a pa- 
derings of thought in which the linprovisatore hovers over] radise, where every bird of the air and beast of the field 
the subject, like a bird fluttering before it takes flight, were] might rove and delitht itself without fear of man. 
followed by an animated praise of social life. The song But when Bucharest displayed itself with the western 
contrasted the monotony, the loucliness, and the lifeless-/sun sheeting its roofs and spires with gold, and the 
ness of the country, with the various animation of cities;| sound of its innumerable bells coming softened to her 
and of all cities, first and fondest, the capital of the prin-| ear, she clasped her hands, and wept in delight at the 
cipality. fairy vision. 

Cantacuzene listened to this glowing palinode with] Within an hour more she was tossing and thrown 
wonder ; but the reality of her expression told him that| from rut to rat, in streets that forbade the light of day ; 
she was in earnest, and he congratulated her on the for-|she was surrounded with ragged and hideous beings, 
tunate change of her sentiments. She answered, that] howling and fighting; she glanced into houses that looked 
since the time when she had been ungracious enough to] too wretched for dungeons, and saw human beings that 
a looked too wretched for the houses ; and, when completely 

* A species of lute common en the Danube. tired, and terrified, and cured of giving way to first im-| 
> 


‘ 











pressions, she had pronounced Bucharest a living sepul- 
chre, she was ushered into a marble vestibule, leading 
into a suite of apartments hung with cloth of gold, blazing 
with silver lamps, and crowded with attendants covered 
with embroidery. 

She passed from room to room in an astonishment 
that deprived her of the power of asking questions ? and 
by the time that she had been cured of trusting to second 
impressions more than to first, she reached the door of 
a chamber guarded by chasseurs in magnificent liveries, 
and saw within, upon a sofa like a throne, the boyar 
Cantacuzene. 

«“ Welcome, my child,” said he; “you see me sur- 
rounded with unwilling honours. It has pleased the 
hospodar to take advantage of my coming, and call me 
into service, when I should infinitely rather be riding 
over my fields. Our ploughmen and vine-dressers satisfy 
my eye better than all the very fine personages that en- 
cumber us here; but the sovereign’s will is law ; and here 
I sit portarbashi* of the hospodariate, until Sutzo arrives, 
finds me too rustic for a courtier, and sends me rejoicing- 
ly to our mountains again. The experiment will not be 
long delayed, for the prince enters Bucharest to-morrow. 
But there is one topic, my Hebe, which is nearer to my 
heart than those idle exhibitions. I have from your 
infancy loved you as a daughter of our line. Providence 
bequeathed you to me; and I trust that, from the hour 
in which [ took the charge, I have not been careless of a 
duty bound on me alike by honour and affection.” 

Hebe, with the large tears coursing down her cheeks, 
like dew-drops on the peach, fell on her knees, and kissed 
his hand in speechless gratitude. He raised her, and, 
with a glance of paternal admiration, seated her by his 
side and entreated her attention to the only command 
that he would ever Jay upon her. ; 

“ My Hebe, you must marry. Life is uncertain under 
every sky; but the government of the sultan puts the 
existence of his nobles in such hazard, that the only 
security is, their not being worth his plunder or his sus- 
picion. I must see your happiness, at least, secure.” 

The young Greek Jooked up at him ia mingled terror 
for herself and her benefactor. “Then you, my father, 
inust be marked by this hideous tyranny. Your rank, 
but above all your character, must be crimes to the Otto- 
man. The friend of his country and of human nature 
must be hated by the oppressor. Let us hasten from this 
place, from this country ; let us fly to some of the lovely 
lands of Europe, the free spots where man is not prohi- 
bited from every thing but guilt; where he is not forced 
to feel it in the power of a slave of the seraglio to destroy 
at a moment the labours of a life of benevolence ; where 
the noble aspirations of genius and virtue are not like 
the struggles of the eagle in a cage,—every effort to use 
the powers that nature gave but dashing him against his 
bars, and leaving his bosom bare and bleeding.” 

“T have often thought of this, my child; but what is 
life after all? or what is the great lesson taught us by its 
shortness, and the infinite perils that make every hour 
one on which we may be plunged into another state of 
heing, but that we should value it only for its uses ; that 
we should not for the mere purpose of prolonging it, a 
purpose clearly beyond our powers, throw away the op- 
portunity of expending such years as may be allotted to 
us, in the service of mankind; and leave our place in that 
portion of mankind among whom nature or fortune has 
allotted it? In this ruined country, among this benighted 
population, I am fixed; it is my first duty to try to the 
uttermost what can be done to enlighten its ignorance, 
and raise it from its ruin. If but few among our nobles 
think with me, there is the more necessity for the labours 
of those few. Besides, my Hebe—for your ingenuous 
mind is worthy of knowing every thought that can fill 
the heart with honour and resolution—what are we but 
the creatures of a power which will do its high pleasure 
in defiance of man? The Ma‘iometan meets the chance 
of death in a sullen belief that so it must be; we meet 
the chance in a lofty and hallowed conviction that so it 
ought to be. If that high pleasure be to protect us, not 
all the ferocity of all the sultans can touch a hair of our 
heads. But if the hour be come, how can we meet it 
with more confidence, dignity, and honour, than in.the 





* A minister for foreign affairs, and chiefly correspond- 
ing with the Turkish court. 
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fearless and devoted exercise of the talent that Providence 
has given ?” 
There was silence between them for a while. The 
noble philosopher sat wrapped in boding thoughts of the 
future. The young Greek, alternately crimson and pale 
as the lily, was agitated at once by fears for her adopted 
father, and by emotions more tumultuous, though not 
deeper. 
At last the boyar, starting from his seat, pressed her 
to his bosom, and laying his hand, as in benediction, on 
her forehead, said: “ Now, my child, go to rest. To- 
morrow we shall have a busy day ;—to-morrow, too, you 
shall see the noble whom I have chosen for your hus- 
band.” 
With these words he left the room. Hebe tottered 
after him. Her ears rang, her eyes were dim : she blindly 
felt her way towards the door, but it was already closed. 
She tried to speak; her tongue refused to utter a word. 
She sank beside the sofa. The moonlight glowing on 
her figure at length startled her with her own image in 
one of the immense mirrors. For a few moments her 
mind, enfeebled and overwhelmed, almost believed that 
an apparition lifted those tossing arms, and kuelt with 
such distracted prayer before her, But she soon felt the 
reality of her anguish, and, dreading alike to look round 
her and to think, she feebly reached her chamber. 
—>— 


CHAPTER III. 


The next was a busy day. The whole eighty thou- 
sand souls of the city, the greatest part with bodies that 
it might have perplexed Blumenbach to class among any 
known race above the quadruped, poured into the streets 
at daylight, or were employed in hanging their decora- 
tions of curtain, caftan, and carpet, old as the conquest 
of the province, from the windows. The city looked 
like an enormous Tartar caravanscra; and the inhabit- 
ants did no injustice, by the comeliness of their counte- 
nances or the grace of their drapery, to the sons of the 
Great Table Land of the north. 

The rejoicings were as anomalous as the people; for 
every thing capable of producing sound was in full ex- 
ercise from day-break. The bells of the three hundred 
and sixty churches pealed loud enough to deafen the 
whole population ; cannon roared, trumpets blasted, 
horns howled, trombones brayed, and incessant musketry 
rattled close to the ear of the passer-by, lucky if he es- 
caped the ball put into the charge, not to kill him, but 
to make the report louder, though if it killed him, no 
man enquired into an accident so natural to a day of 
general joy. 

In the midst of this ragged tumult moved by, from 
time to time, some Turkish officer, magnificent in fur 
and shawl, and reining a barb that seemed proud of its 
caparison, and longing to get loose from the earth; or 
the state coach of a boyar, used, like his hearse, for the 
first and the last time, a ponderous pile of gilding put 
together for the day ; or a troop of the body guard dash- 
ing among the rabble, that the whole force of the prin- 
cipality could not have kept quiet; the entire covered in 
suffocating clouds of dust, and under a sun that would 
have scorched an Ethiop; a mingling of grandeur and 
mendicancy, discomfort and rejoicing, that could be shown 
by none but a half oriental, half European city—a bor- 
der receptacle for the oddities, extravagances, and pomps 
of East and West in one. 

Cantacuzene was a man of magnificent tastes, which 
he knew well how to exhibit; and his habits of foreign 
life saved him the extraordinary contrasts of meanness 
and splendour to be perpetually found among his brother 
nobles. 

In saying that the horses to his six carriages were 
neither blind nor lame, that his harnesses were not ropes, 
his coachmen half naked gipsies, nor his guards some- 
thing between beggars and banditti, enough is said to 
draw the line between his appearance on that day, and 
the proudest exhibition made by the majority of the 
proud lords of the soil of Wallachia. 

Sorrow sits light upon the young; and Hebe, when 
the pompous equipage in which she sat with the boyar 
emerged from streets hot as an oven, and echoing like a 
den of wild beasts with yells innumerable, into the open 
air of the country, then in the first freshness and fra- 
grance of spring, felt as the bird feels, let loose from its 


veranda look over his delicious landscape. 


the hospodar. Both felt the sound ominous without 
knowing why, and Hebe placed her hand in the cold 
hand of her father as a pledge that, let come what will, 
she would follow his fortunes to the last. 

The sovereign procession was soon seen glittering on 
the hills. Detachments of spahis made way through 
the multitude. The crowd of Turkish functionaries, 
who came with every new hospodar to fatten on these 
unlucky principalities, came caracoling their showy Ara- 
bians; and at the close of a long train moved Prince 
Sutzo, the monarch, who, if titles could ensure him an 
easy supremacy, would have few equals in the downi- 
ness of his throne. This YnActrarog, oF “* Most High;” 
Serene Highness; Bey; God’s Anointed; Hospodar ; 
this compound of glories, Greek, German, Turkish, Wal- 
lachian, and Russ, looked like a man at the point of 
death, condemned to be suffocated by furs, jeweled 
chains, and purpled cloth. But his kukka* had been 
laid on his weary brow by the nuzhur aga, and his robe 
of honour had been thrown over his burning shoulders 
by no humbler hands than those of the grand vizier. 

It is true, that a month or week might see them trans- 
ferred to another, and the hospodar’s shoulders without 


being, even for one week, the most exposed to chance of 
any living being, the most harassed, the most responsi- 
ble, and the most unthanked of millions—a king? 

But the universal shout arose when the Albanian 
horse guard of the prince poured over the plain. Their 
mounting and caparisons were superb; their rapidity of 
movement was striking even among the dashing cavalry 
of the Turks; and their distinction in the field had been 
acquired by a long course of desperate exploits, alike 
against European and Asiatic enemies. At the head of 
those gallant squadrons rode, with the chelenky in his 
turban, in the prime of youth, and glowing with military 
pride, the son of Cantacuzene. 


The boyar’s eye was filled, as he looked on the showy 
and martial figure whom he had sent away a few years 
since, scarcely beyond boyhood. A few words of ardent 
recognition passed as the cavalry moved on. Hebe, 
blushing and alarmed, heard her name pronounced by 
the young soldier with high expressions of his delight at 
her increased beauty ; and from that moment until the 
cavalcade entered the city gates, and she found herself 
alone in her chamber, she scarcely knew whether she 
was awake or in a dream. 

But some words of terror floated on her memory above 
ali this confusion of thought, like fragments of wreck 
above the waters, to show the working of the storm. 

“ There is your husband,” sounded in her ears. The 
rest was scattered among recollections too painful, and 
still too vague for her to give them shape. She remem- 
bered the astonished look of the boyar at her evident 
alarm, his entreaty that she would not throw away her 
fairest hope of happiness, his displeasure at the caprice 
of the female mind; but those were all like clouds pass- 
ing over her memory; and the more she attempted to 
bring back that momentous conversation, the more it 
seemed to baffle all her powers. 

A long succession of balls and public festivities on the 
inauguration of the prince occupied some weeks; and 
Hebe’s loveliness, not less conspicuous from the simpli- 
city of the Greek dress to which she adhered with patri- 
otic pride in the midst of the heavy opulence of the cos- 
tume worn by the wives of the boyars, was the universal 
topic. 


the Turkish dignitaries were incapable of valuing more | 
than her beauty; or the native nobles listened to her | 
language, her skill on the lute, or her touching voice, | 
only as they might have listened to a syren ofthe opera ;| 
the accomplished homage of the European oflicers and | 
strangers of rank stamped her with fame. | 
Cantacuzene had found no difficulty in persuading 





* Military crest. 





€age. 
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{ A diamond plume of honour given by the sultan. 


The boyar’s graver spirit was touched too; but he 
thought of his mountains, and of the long and anxious|temperament had been inflamed from the first latice. 
scenes that he might have to undergo before he was to 
sit once more among his books, and from his favourite 


ahead; but what man ever resisted the temptation of} 


Her cultivated talents added to the attraction; and, if, 


his son to the marriage. The young soldier’s arden 


Even had she, charmed him less, his pride would have 
been delighted with carrying off the prize from so many 
admirers. ‘T'o triumph was his passion, whether it were 





But the sound of cannon announced the approach of|in the richness of his dress, or the renown of his squa- 


idrons, the beauty of his charger, or the beauty of his 
wife. He had figured at Paris, Vienna, and Constanti- 
nople; and whether at the gaming table or in the ball- 
room, in the sumptuous festivities and brilliant flirtations 
of the two great European capitals of the loves and 
‘graces, or in the perilous pursuits of the sullen city of 
ithe dungeon and the bow-string, he had found no stipe- 
| rior. 

| He received his father’s proposition with rapture ; flew 
|through the long vista of stately halls to the apartment 
|where the young Greek sat gazing with full and fixed 
leyes towards the mountains; declared his passion; and 
}while his ear waited a moment to hear it answered in 
sounds of supreme gratitude, to his inconceivable asto- 
|nishment, heard it firmly and finally rejected: 





——<>—— 
CHAPTER IV. 

Among the displays of this time of festivity, a coins 
pany of Italian figurantes and Opera singers had made 
their way to Bucharest. The Italian proverb says that; 
“monks and mosquitos are to be found in every part of 
[the world.” Where the monks are not, the mosquitos 
| But when they are together, wo be to mankind, 
| ‘The Italians are a compound of both. They lay a 
In itional claim to be livers upon what they can suck from 
|the superfluities of the body corporate wherever they go. 

They are to be found in every spot of the earth, perpe- 
tually on the wing, with no more local habitation than 
}the mosquito, and with as much mind as the monk to 
extract the last denier where they happen to settle, They 
jissue yearly, as soon as the sun warms them out of their 





ares 


Alpine sleep, into the atmosphere of every climate of 
the world; with no plan of life but that of preying upon 
all, and with a general determination never to see the 
spot from which the swarm issued, but as full as they 
jean hold of the substance of all. They are not fastidi- 
ous in their prey, and will feed on a 
on a prince of the empire. 
They are never at a loss ; 


peasant as svon us 


for any rejected trade, pur 
suit, or pretext, Wil answer their ambition. Tu Germany, 
| they 


France, they sweep chimney 


tell fortunes, and flourtsh behind carriages. Int 





s, kennels, end shoes. Int 





| England, they exhibit monkeys, grind organs, and are 

the exclusive masters of Punch. In Pol: 
|plex the Israclites by superior usury. In 
| do all those things together, and are teachers 


ind, they per- 
Russia, they 


and tutors 


} 
| 
| 


|clan population. 
oe the double doubt whether the majority are Christians 
But the opera species is the most universal, the most 
Some of those brilliant insects have 
warriors have stopped in the full career of victory, to 
| Kings and emperors have suffered the wheels of the 
ling capital of the hospodariate, were not the most daz- 


| besides, which may account for the morals ef the patri- 
| ci They would be Christian Jews, but 
at all, and whether they ever desire to sct foot in their 
| . ™ 
;own country again. 
restless, and the most plundering—the most Italian of 
jthe whole venus. 
| been known to fasten on the plethoric purse of a mighty 
noble, and sting him down to his last piastre. Great 
watch the fluttering of those gilded and silken minions: 
worid to pause, while they listened to their humming, 
The opera swarm that had just alighted on the bust- 
zling of their kind. But they had the native faculties 
and the boyars were dazzled, fascinated, and in due time 


;}very thoroughly purse-stung. ‘The Wallachian matrons 
|gave themselves no concern on the subject, so long as it 
|disencumbered them of the heavy presence of their lords § 


i 


left them the Ger- 
man officers to figure with; and, as the women ceive the 
tone in every land but the land of the Moslemin, when 


outented ? 


The Italians were as happy as the rest, and with more 
, and they 
were all employed. They gave dinners, with hazard after 
line rty of 


select than 


the maidens cared as little, while it 


they were happy who dared to be dis 


substantial reason. Their taleuts were various 


, with the 
and 


most exquisite thin 


the dessert ; they gave select ball 
retiring to faro in the next room; 
gave j) tit ou} , the ! 
in the world; for a thousand crowns a head, punctually 


more 


wh at 
all, they 


- 





on- 









) on a rouge-et-noir table, was the 
ice. Their public exhibitions were crowd- 
t stifing degree, for they were fashionable ; 
and they were fash! 
hundred co#ld understand a s: 

Tais triumph might have gone on for ever; and the 
Wallach’ans might bave imagined, like the English and 
other descendants of the Goths, that they were enchant-| 
ed. But Italian avarice was on the point of accomplish- 


mable, because not one hearer in a 





' ’ 
yllable. 


ing its own ruin. 

( » money, and to indulge the theatrical 
t for publicity, the © poet” of the company was put) 
at the head of a little journal,” in which the afluirs of 





Buroy 1 co and the merits, injuries, and 
anecd opera occupied the rest. 

But too much knowledge is often more fatal than too} 
much ignorance; as a man will die of waking, though 


he never dies of sleep. 

From the luckless period in which the Italian ga- 
zetteers unveiled the secrets of the prison-house, and 
taught the ignoble multitude to talk at their ease of the 
Sostenente and Sostenuto family; of the rehcarsal con-} 
flicts of Signor Cantabile and the Signora Contralto,} 


divinest of prima donnas; and the domestic history of} 
Signor Portomento and his signora, equally divine; the 


| 


spell was broke, mere mortals stood before them; the 
royal robes lost their glitter, the opera went down ten| 
thousand fathoms deep. Like Beaumarchais’ play, when} 
all the world were in a secret, the plot was dissolved, | 


: , 
and there was nothing more to be done but to drop the 


curtain. 


—<—— 
CHAPTER VY. 


The Italians were in despair, The diminished treasury | 
haunted them. Like greater personages, they cursed 
from the bottom of such souls as they had, the treache- 
rous hour when, in the thoughtless avidity to produce | 
public partisanship, they had put pen to paper. The} 
men tore the ringlets out of their hair; the women wept} 
*ecks ; and both devoted the whole 


the rouge off their ch 
race of boyars to purgatory, as asses of the longest-eared 


species, and the whole inferior generation to the deeper} 
miseries of listening to their grievances. 
Livery garret was a cabal; and the little meagre cafe, 


one in which those itinerant Cimarosas and 


| 
Paesicllos ever spent a sou, from its favourite resemblance 

1 

! 


to a dungeon, and its being below the pocket of even a} 


Wallachian beerar, was a scene of shrugs, grimaces, and | 
reeriminations immitigable, implacable, and ridiculous | 
beyond measure. | 

‘The green-room was in open insurrection, and the| 
rehearsals regularly broke up in a civil war of scowls 


under ferocious brows and significant threats of the ven-| 
yeance that might couch in a basin of vermicelli, or be 
coiled in a string of macaroni. 

But the wheel of fortune gave a sudden whirl. A sig-| 
nora, stopping from none knew what propitious star, 





alighted at the door of the theatre, and requested an im-| 
mediate engazement. She brought no credentials; she} 
had not a line to any lover of song or beauty among the} 
great. She did not threaten the manager with the un-| 
dying vengeance of any of those resistless patrons, 


prince or banker, who insist so furiously upon secing| 


justice done to the signotas fortunate enough to have the! 


honour of their approbation. 

Her merits rested on much more uncommon grounds; 
she had talent, and sbe asked no ruinous salary, 

The Ttahans well knew the value of her face, her 
figure, und her voice; but the offer to play for next to 


nothing put all doubt of her excellence out of the ques- 


tion; aud, with many a managerial declaration of the 
unpoltcy of overloading a stage “ already full of the 
most popular ability,” and many confessions of the] 
lesire, which they could not restrain,” of| 


“oenerous d 
giving a compatriote an opportunity of showing her 





powers, they allowed Ler to—make their fortunes, if she 
could, 

Her first appearance decided the point ;—she was a 
wonder. Hersong, her acting, and her beauty were of 
the highest excellence of her country, d 

Travellers, when, fairly feeling themselves escaped 
from the Alps, and rolling along the fat and level lands 
of Italy, without fear of a wolf starting from the mouth 
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| Abandoning the Savoyard physiognomy as indescriba- 
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of a ravine to carry off their post-horses, or an avalanche ion. The grand consummating ball given by the noblesse 
thundering from its summit, to be the monument of mas- to their sovereign was fixed at a distance to which not 
ter, equipage, and all, they have leisure to look round one native carriage in fifty had ever ventured, and from 
upon the population, may well think with horror on the which those who might venture could have but faint 
future doom of painters and sculptors, poets and ro-| hope of ever bringing back their tottering frames to Bu- 
mancers, if their visions of Italian beauty are to be reach-| charest, 

ed by justice. The site of the ball-room was fixed at three hours’ 
| drive from the city, in one of the beautiful valleys that, 


ble, and marked by nature for its designation of being} in spite of man, still breathe and bloom in a province 


‘seen only through soot, they see the nymph of the Mi-| traversed every ten years by the Russian in pursuit of 


lanese, a brawny, she barbarian, with a figure formed on} the Turk, and by the Turk in pursuit of the Russian. 
the model of her own churn, and a complexion borrowed | The preparations were picturesque, and the entertain- 
from her own cheeses. Rolling onward, they see la bella | ment became the engrossing topic for a mo..th before- 
Toscana, a sullen, heavy-browed being, with negro fea-|hand. It almost divided the heart of the great world 
tures, and a colour scarcely nearer the human. The} with the Itahan. But the charm was wound when it 
Roman skin they find wrinkled by the sun to the con-| was announced that the Italian herself was to be there, 
sistence of the oldest parchment; and the Neapolitan | The whole mass of the nobility struggled to be at this 
covered with a mask of grime, the work of a whole life! concentration of all rapture; but they knew that to gra- 
undisturbed by washing—a sort of native bronze, com-| tify them all was impossible. They only struggled the 
pounded of dust, heat, tobacco-smoke, and the handling 'more. When the boyars grew weary of perpetual ¥e- 
of chertcoal. jection, their wives besieged the unhappy postelnik-ma- 
‘hey ask, in surprise, where did the great artists dis-|ray.* But as he could not work miracles, he was com- 
cover models for the madonnas and seraphs? where! pelled to escape those fair and fierce petitioners by a 
found they the weeping loveliness of their Magdalene | sudden complication of disorders, which drove him to his 


‘sorrow, or the placid pomp of their St. Catherine’s| bed. But the petitioners, who would have allowed nothing 


smile? short of death to keep themselves from a ball from which 
Yet such models are to be found, though rare as aj they were to see half of their intimate acquaintances shut 
new planet; and the singer that came to revive the dead | out, could suffer no disease of another to stand between 


'glories of the troop was one of those. She had the vivid) them and their tickets. The minister was a Greek, and, 


force of countenance, the falcon eye, the singular wreath-| with his national subtlety, when he found the gout, asth- 
ing of the lip that shapes, of all smiles, the most witch-| ma, and his whole chronic list failing him, suddenly dis- 
ing or the most scornful. Her figure was imperial, and covered that he was deaf and blind ; this, too, failed him: 
even her most careless attitude conveyed an impression | the ladies knew the ways of courts, and demanded, whe- 
of command. Her theatrical talents were instantly ac-/ ther he supposed them fools enough not to know that all 
knowledged. Her voice, magnificent in compass and| important business was done by deputy ? 

tone, extinguished all competition in the theatre. She} The Greek had then but one resource between him and 
trod the stage with the alternate majesty of the tragic| insurrection. He published an official note, fortified by 
heroine and the lightness of the nymph; and when she) the bulletin of his confessor, that he had made a vow to 
retired for the moment, she left the most stirring scene|the Panagia t to do nothing good, or evil, directly or in- 
divested of its charm. directly, for a month to come. 

The arrival of the Italian gave new animation to the| The name of the Panagia shocked the feelings of a 
court circle, wlready beginning to be wearied of opera, | religious people, who have two hundred and ten saints’ 
masquerade, and elaborate attempts at the gallantry of| days to get through in the year; and while they were 
Paris and Vienna. The polished strangers were writing) still deliberating on sending the Greck another confessor, 








bitter epigrams, and drawing caricatures, to kill the | who should teach his conscience another lesson, the day 
hour; the Russians longed for Moscow, where they might! of festival arrived. 
throw off their embroidered coats, let their beards follow | All who had received cards, bad spent the hours from 
the course of nature, and drink quass when they were| morning till night visiting at the houses of those who 
tired of brandy, and brandy when they were tired of had not, and declaring that they had been “ totally indif- 
quass. The native Huns honestly yawned in cach other’s| ferent to the honour.” The dejected washed off the dis- 
faces, and envied the Laplander his six months* escape | comfiture by declaring that they had not thought it worth 
from the light of day. | their while to make known any wish for trifles, which 
But the tide of pleasure had now begun to flow again, | “ any one might have had for asking; that the distance 
The theatre, that matchless resource of the vacant souls| was tremendous; the féte could not be but dull; and the 
of mankind; that essential of life to the far-niente| crowd, from the want of discrimination in the grand pos- 
world ; before the scenes giving topics to the multitude, | telmik, must be on the very verge of vulgar.” 
aud behind the scenes to the select—the theatre, that} The rank of Cantacuzene, and Hebe'’s beauty, made 
alike by its dulness and its gaiety, its pleasantries and their presence essential to the féte. Dut it had no 
its misfortunes, supplies the ten thousand morning visits charms for either of them. The manliness of the noble 
with the use of speech, until evening comes again to re-| shrank from this perpetual waste of time, and the young 
fresh the withered fallows of the coteries with just dew| Greek seemed to fecl a still deeper reluctance. 
enough to keep their weeds alive—the theatre was raised Solitary thought was preying on her. he rarely 
once more into the leading theme, and nothing was} smiled. She avoided the human presence, and was often 
wanting to the perfection of its celebrity, but to be burn-| heard at night wandering through her suite of apart- 
ed to the ground by accident, and rebuilt by subscription. | ments tilldawn. Her eyes at morning showed that tears 
Even the supremacy of the Signora Seraphina’s shake, | had been there ; and her listlessness, silence, and loss of 
and the Signora Cherubina’s sol-fa, was luckily settled ;, animation, in the midst of scenes that set the whole 
for there could be no rivalry to the Italian ; and the com-| high-born multitude in a tumult of enjoyment, were to 
pany still trembled at the very thought of a pen. | be accounted for, in the superstition of the country, only 
The new gaiety of the theatre transpired in the new| by her having been smote by an evil eye. 
gaiety of the court, which expanded itself in boatings On this occasion she implored Cantacuzene, with so 
on the Hellesteo, that Avernian lake, on whose burning | much earnestness, to be spared the fatigue of the féte, 
borders a thousand carriages of every kind of craziness| that he, in alarm at her look of exhaustion, complied. 
are to be seen on every gala-day, threatening to discharge | Evening fell, his carriages were at the gate, and he was 
the whole noblesse of Bucharest into its compost of mud | coming to take leave of his adopted daughter for the 


jand water; a destiny which any man but a boyar would | night, when, to his astonishment, he met her magnifi- 


prefer to roasting, dusting, and deafening, that await cently attired, her eye sparkling, her cheek glowing, and 

those patient philosophers on their corso of scorching) her light and lovely figure as if it trod on air. 

sand. She now implored him again, but it was to be suffered 
But fasbion is exclusive in all countries, from the Tar-| “to change her mind.” The boyar, smiling, and saying 

tar steppe to the English drawing-room; and even the| that he would be the last man to object to the course of 

Boneza, with all its distance from the ruder pleasures of] nature, led her to the carriage. 

the crowd, its novelty of a green field and a grove, and 

th» singularity of the habitable boyar-house of Vakar- 

esko, were too much within the popular access for fash- 





* First master of court ceremonies. ¢ The Virgin. 
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THE ie LAC EAS” TALE. 








CHAPTER YI, 
The ball was brilliant. 


Uniforms of every service, 


costumes of every clime, and characters of every species;} municating his suspicions, he rushed into the gardens. 


novelty, eccentricity and splendour, filled the eye. The 
woods echoed with harmony, the air breathed fragrance, 
and the fountains flowed with wine. Fire-works invaded 
the sky with showers of new risen stars; and looking 
down upon them all, came forth in her majesty the moon, 
round as a shield, and white as the top of Parnassus, to 
put the fire-works out of countenance ; furnish topics to 
the sentimentalist; similes, not the worse for repetition 
since the flood, to the poet; light to the admirer of down- 
cast beauty ; and to lavish over domes and fountains, pa- 
vilions and promenades, sheet on sheet of silver untar- 
nished by the world. 

But moon, fire-works, and fine speeches were forgot- 
ten, when Hebe at length appeared, leaning on the arm 
of the stately boyar. From the farthest extremity of the 
saloon she was seen by the eye of the hospodar himself, 
who, as she passed into the field of his opera-glass, gave 
a detail of her charms with the precision of science, and 
stamped her at once the wonder of the night. 

A hundred glasses were instantly leveled, whose own- 
ers, had she been the twin-sister of Sycorax, would have 
sworn that she eclipsed all beauty present, past, and to 
come. 

Fashion does much, and the belle, who had sustained 
the ordeal of her sovereign’s glass, was allowed to be 
handsome even by the circle on circle of haughty dames 
who surrounded the simplicity of her Greek costume 
with diamond stomachers and tiaras enough to have jus- 
tified an invasion of India, and plumes enough to have 
stripped an empire of ostriches bare. 

But here nature and fashion were for once allied. 
Hebe’s face and form seemed to have acquired additional 
loveliness from her seclusion: her eye danced, her cheek 
glowed, a tide of involuntary joy was in her heart, and 
every step was buoyant with happiness. Her triumph 
was acknowledged, rivalry shrank,and mothers kept their | 
daughters at a cautious distance; the hospodar himself| 
trespassed against etiquette in the distribution of his 
eyes; the surrounding chevaliers were guiltily neglectful 
of all other attractions. Black eagles and white, blue 
lions and green, the whole menagerie of honours moved 
submissively to her smile; and she had but to frown to) 
bring a sudden mortality among heroes and statesmen, 
and extinguish the court calendar. 

Yet, in the height of triumph, with vows breathing 
round her from a whole army of starred and aiguilleted 
admirers, and her hand engaged for more mazurkas and 
allemandes than could have been toiled through by a 
whole corps de ballet, Hebe was gone. The vision had 
disappeared with visionary swiftness. The announce- 
ment of supper, which has so often made the fairest of 
the fair but a secondary object, and alienated the most 
resolute constancy in hazard of losing a place at the 
table, had for a moment withdrawn the homage of her 
worshippers. She had abdicated her throne without a 
syllable of complaint; and whether she sank into the 
earth to renew her fascinations in the wizard cave from 
which they must have come, or ascended to the clouds 
that now lay in reposing pomp like a pillow for the moon, 
none saw, knew, or could conjecture to what part of 
creation she was gone. 

When the supper precedency was settled, and the 
heart had room to come into -play once more, the uni- 
versal question was for the universal enchantress, What 
sylph enamoured of her dancing, or pacha in disguise, or 
whiskered prince of the empire, had carried her off, was 
asked in the same voice of dismay by the men, and with 
the same not undelighted smile by the women. 

The majority of the lovers, in despair, betook them- 
selves to the remedy that never fails, from arctic to ant- 
artic. Passion, like thirst, has but one palliative, and to 
that the boyars fled for refuge by instinct. Hock, cham- 
bertin and tokay, are three allies made to defy the three 
grand <vils of life; and happy the man who has them 
against debt, love, and curtain- lectures. 


Cantacuzene, engaged in the prince’ s private party, 


was among the last to hear the enquiry ; but when he}ed away. 
heard it, his alarm was not to be controlled. The strange|two arms, white and delicate as two wreaths of lilies, 
and rapid alterations of Hebe’s manner during the day| stopped him; and Hebe, with a countenance of native 
But he had] nobleness and virtue, commanded that he should explain 


had struck him with anxiety and surprise. 


one of a heart full of truth and honour. 


They were extensive, and he wandered long in vain. 
He had observed the fiery indignation that spoke in every 
of mingled scorn and revenge had reached his ear, 


with a smile. 
long pampered by the habits of Constantinople and the 
arrogance of command, and he trembled at the furious 
excesses of pride inflamed by passion. 


ried departure from the court a few days before, almost | 
without a pretext ; and his stern and contemptuous look, 
as he turned on his heel from Hebe’s entreaty to be re- 
conciled. Had this boy of burning blood and vexed pride 
borne away his child ? 

Harassed by thoughts to which he dared give no ut- 
terance, the boyar was forcing his weary way through 
the overgrown paths of the wood, when he heard voices 
near him. ‘They spoke in whispers, but his ear caught 
the broken words. 

“T dare advise nothing; I ask and hope for nothing. 
The Bohemian, wherever she has learned it, has uni- 
formly told the truth. I am indifferent about life, but 
while I live I must think of you. The time for decision 
is come. By this time to-morrow we may both be secure 
and happy, or may both be undone; I in my grave, for I 
will not survive your loss, and you in the hands of a 
being of uncontrolled violence, and determined to be 
your lord if you scorn him as your husband; a Turk 
with the name of Christian, a young pacha, who knows 
no limit of his passions but his power.” 

Deep sobs were the only answer. 

“One word for all,” pronounced the voice again; 
“will you be the wife, the beloved, honoured, treasured 
wife of Justiniani, or the slave, the abject, imprisoned, 
despised—how can I pronounce the word—paramour of 
Constantine? for, in revenge for your rejection of him, 
this he has sworn you shall be.” 

The secret was now disclosed that solved the long 
mystery of Hebe’s joys and sorrows. Theodore Justi- 
niani was the son of an Italian officer, who, after serv- 
ing in Cantacuzene’s regiment, had retired with him, and 
settled on a small estate under his friend. Hebe, ac- 
customed to see him joined in her sports and studies 
from infancy, had given to Theodore the affections of her 
young heart; and if the deepest homage in return could 
have deserved that most precious possession, the heart of 
woman in its fondness, purity, and faith, it was deserved 
by her friend. The young Greek’s first sorrow had been 
when she heard that she was to leave the hills and val-|: 
leys, every spot of which was consecrated to her glowing 
fancy by the image of Theodore. But her sorrow was 
suddenly turned into delight by the news that he was 
appointed by the boyar captain of his escort to Bucharest. 
From that time a strange and mysterious influence 
guided them. 

In the country, the boyar’s vigorons and active life 

gave him little leisure for the observation of two beings, 
whom he looked upon as only two children, At the 
court, oceupied by the perplexing labours of a new cabinet, 
balancing between the rival terrors and temptations of 
the Muscovite and the Ottoman, he had still less leisure 
to watch the growth of childish attachment into youth- 
ful passion. But the story was now told, and he felt, 
with a pang, how idle are the plans of philosophy against 
the force of nature. 

He stayed to hear no more, but indignantly stood in 
presence of the lovers. Hebe uttered a cry, and fell at 
his feet. «As for you, traitor,” he exclaimed to Theo- 
dore, “I shall find a time and a punishment. Mect me 
on this spot half an hour hence, if, after having had the 
baseness to teach disobedience to this weak girl, you 
have the courage to face a man of honour.” 

Justiniani, with a smitten heart and burning cheek, 
heard his sentence; he bowed without a word, and turn- 
But he was detained; the irresistible force of 














too high a reliance on her lofty feelings to doutt that, 


their story. 


| when the due ti time was come, he should find her mystery | once he disobeyed. 


Hastily apologising to the prince, and without com-| she, turning to the boyar. 


feature of his son at the refusal of Hebe, and murmurs|on one worthy of them. 


though they were instantly suppressed and turned off 
Te knew the haughty nature of the youth, | 


His suspicion grew stronger as he thought of his har-| press every wish unsanctioned by his authority. 


21 
The task then devolve d upon herseif, 
“Thad no seerct from my father and my lord,” said 
“IT was ignorant how any 
one human being could make me more happy or unhap- 
py than another, until I was taught it by your son. His 


Yet one thought, too painful to be borne, smote him.| proposal of marriage opened my eyes to the feelings 


which Iam now proud to avow, for they are bestowed 
This is no time, my lord, for 


| conce alment. I found that to love Constantine was as 


|impossib!e—as it was to forget Theodore.” 

The confession was made; and she wept with agita- 
tion and the overflowings of her gencrous soul. Then 
| more firmly resumed—* But, my lord will believe his 
| child, when she tells him that she had determined to sup- 
Theo- 
dore knows that I phan d his friendship, and that I 
avoided his presence 
| | But we were at las t urged by se mething like a superior 
| power ; we were even compelled to hazard my lord’s 
displeasure. Letters, of which I could not conjecture 
the writer, continually reached me, detailing evil inten- 
tions on the part of powerful nobles here. I had reason, 
from Sekine circumstances, to believe that the infor- 
mation was true. But to whom was I to fly in my ter- 
rors? I knew that to communicate those names to my 
lord would be to involve him in ill blood with profligate 
and dangerous men of rank, who, if they dared not 
openly defy him, would accomplish their revenge by poi- 
son and the There was but one friend to whom 
I dared to mention those bitter trials; and [ found him 
what I expected. 

“Let me do justice to you, Theodore She with a 
blush took his hand. “I found new sources of regard 
in the ready zeal with which vou baffled those criminals 
and conspirators against a woman; but I was sti!l more 
grateful for the prudence that accomplished my safety 
without bringing my lord and father into public hos- 
tility with beings unworthy of a thought from one like 





as by my entreaty he avoided mine. 


dagger, 





him.” 

Cantacuzene would have as soon doubted an angel 
from heaven, as the rosy lips that spoke those words. 
He caught her to his heart. “ Yet,” said he, pausing, 
«did I not hear more than this? was there not an offer 
of marriage? and could my Hebe's sense of duty listen 
to this without her father’s knowledge?” 

“There let me speak,” Theodore. “I 
now stand before you, my lord, for the last time; for you 
Ihave pronounced my sentence of banishment. Reserve 
I loved Hebe; I shall love her to the last 
hour of my obscure life. Yet I would rather 
rished in hopeless passion, than have urged her to the 
rash step of following my fortunes, and offending her 
more than father. But I was in alarm; almost in de- 
= I had received inte lizence the most unquestion- 

te, that on this very it HJebe was to be carried off, 
a either —e d to : a most unhappy marriage, or 
sunk into the last degradation of woman.” 

The boyar’s indignation was roused, aud he demanded 
full knowle dge of the insult. 9 ow remained in 
Bucharest,” said Theodore, “my lord’s palace was to 
have been surrounded, and Hebe would have been by 
this time in the hands of worse than b: A tr cp 
of the Albanian cavalry were actually under orders. I 
implored her permission to disclose this new danger to 
you; but she r.fused it, not merely as before, through 
dread of exposing my lord to the malice of licentious 
slaves and poltroons, against whom no man can guard ; 
she now dreaded the infliction of a pang on her father’s 
heart, an agony to which all peril would have been 
trivial.” 

The boyar felt the pang through every nerve. He 
had anticipated the name. Constantine was on his 
lips; but he mastered his emotion, and cordially held out 
his hand to Theodore. 

« And so, when you found her in danger on the one 
side, and determined not to apply to the only protection 
on the other that could have been of use to her, you of- 
fered her your own. It was arash act, young soldier ; 


but vouth will be absurd; and’”’—he similed as 


interpose d 


is now idle. 
have pe- 


hee} 
in¢ ahaae 


he spoke 
for life, 


I forgive 


—*“ woman, until she learns to wear a mask 
will be perplexing the peace of the werld, 
you.” 

They walked from the arbour in silenc 
roused by the distant lights and sounds of the féte. The 
boyar had shaken off his d jection. 


c, till they were 











But his spirit had been roused, and for 
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“And now, Hebe,’ said hy as he placed her arm 
within his, to enter the saloon, “are you not shoe ked at 
finding that the romance is at an end, that rivals are to 
pursue you no more, hor fathers to overhear you In 


forests by moon-light? Or do you not fee] yourself 


pledged from this instant forth to hate, scorn, and abjure 
the adorer who was fool enough to Jet you see that you 
may set your foot on his neck, if such be your sovereign 
will and pleasure 1” 

Hebe in smiles and tears of delight kissed his hands, 
He raised her up, and with a paternal blessing placed 
her in her lover’s arms. 

There are moments in which the joy of a whole life|s 


seems concentrated ; deep, silent secrets, and delights of | 


the inmost soul, when a word would be profarfation, and 
the single language is that of the beatings of the over- 
chareed heart. Such were the moments that had now 
followed the terrors of parting, and the bitterness of 
hopele 

The boyar, scarecly less happy in their happine ss, suf- 
fered them to enjoy the first sacred communion of hearts 
that were now to be bound for ever. By one impulse 
they turned their countenances glowing with love, 


3 pass ion. 


TALES OF THE GREAT ST. BERNARD. 
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Squadrons of Austrian hulans had been seen gathering 
on the Transylvanian frontier. A regiment of spahis, 
on the other hand, were collecting contributions along 
the left bank of the Danube; and the slightest symptoms 
of war were sufficient to excite the terror of a country 
perpetually the victim, whoever might be aggressor. 

But where was her affianced husband? 
the dreary hours of that day lingering for his step; she 
caught the sound of his horse’s tramp in every echo. 

‘To what ill fortune, inconstancy, or calamity, was his 
isingular absence to be attributed ? 

Her quick fancy augured some great reverse. She 
saw the night fall; and, sitting at the same casement from | 
which she had seen the sun rise, asked, in the vehe- 
mence of her fevered heart, what she had done to be thus 
suddenly cast down from the height of happiness. 

The night was ineélement; yet she sat out the storm. | 
She watched without a fear the long shafts and spikes | 
lof lightning as they tore through the masses of cloud, | 


jand wildly wished ‘that some flash would lay her per-| 


plexities at rest for ever. 


But at midnight her quick eye observed a blaze rising | 


some miles off along the ridge that overtops the city. 


She passed | 


be turned into the gladness of to-morrow ; and, more than 
all, that we are in the hands of a Being whose final ob- 
ject is to make all his creatures happy, if they will not 
r.pel his benevolence by unrepentaat error, or self-indul- 
|gent and mistrustful sorrow. 
| The mourner rose. The tears still would gush ; but 
higher feelings made them calm; and she thought of 
hopes before which the reverses of life are mists before 
ithe sun. She withdrew to her chamber, and there in 
| solitude sought on her knees that peace of heart which 
is no where else to be found. 
| The troubles of a wavering cabinet and a disturbed 
country, day by day still more occupied Cantacuzene’s 
time. "But the search for Theodore was unremitted and 
‘fruitless. Months passed in alternate hope and disappoint- 
ment. Hebe shunned society, but her powerful under- 
standing showed her the idleness of intemperate grief. 
She wept and prayed, and was patient. Theodore was 
in all her thoughts ; but she had given up the hope of 
ever seeing him again. He was to her as the image of 
the dead ; a being of memory that excluded all others 
from her love. Her passion was profound and melan- 
|choly, but sacred ; less for one still struggling through 


| 


| 


hope, and gratitude, to the heavens, and in tears and | She felt a consciousness that her fate was connected the trials of life, than for one of the freed and lofty dwell- 


sighs of richer joy than smiles ever told, pledged their 
faith through good and ill, through sickness and sorrow, 
through life and the grave. 

« Now,” said the boyar, “to avoid the curiosity of the 
wise peo le about us, Hebe and I must return to the 
table; and as this business must not be made public 
withaut some degree of ceremony, ‘Theodore will ride 
back to the city, and learn patience till to-morrow, or till 
his truant decide whether she can actually make up ker | 
le sub- 


mind to surrender pachas ayd princes for a simp 


” 
altern of cavalry. 


CHAPTER VII. 


received with acclama- 
Secure 


Hebe's return to the ball was 
tions. She looked more brill! than ever. 
ustre to om r eyes, and more touch- | 
Her prom nade was conceived 


happiness gave richer | 
ing melody to her voice. 
to be the source of this striking chang 
‘to cheer 
rain sinned 


guid princess lamented that she ag 
her roses by the breeze. The hosp i 
against etiquette, and honoured her with exclusive ap- 





the foreign chevaliers abandoned their addresses | 
1 the boyvars half abandoned the bottle. | 
‘neral rapture, morning, un- 


and the féte was put to 


proval ; 
to the opulent, an 
But in the midst of the 
welcome morning, broke tn, 


flight before the sunbeams, as if a brigade of Turkish | 


horse had been let loose upon it. The loveliest of the 
Juvely instinctively buried their faces in their shawls, | 
and scattered in dismay. ‘The road homewards was in- 
stantly covered with harassed horses and indescribable | 
equipages rushing and rolling against each other, to the | 
infinite hazard of their freight of noble lives, And it 
was not until the loveliest of the lovely had reached their 
chambers, closed their shutters, and given a consoling 
look in their mirrors by candle-light again, that they 
dared go to bed, and trust themselves with a dream. 

But the young Greek had no thought of her own at- 
jractions. Sleep was impossible; she would not even 
suffer the stregms of delicious thought to be checked by 
slumber, She fondly cherished every image of the hour 
that was to hct the supreme of life, She revolved every 
word, every look, She wept with delight, as an expand- 
jng flower drops its dew. She wandered into deep and 
yemote thoughts of the future, and saw it to the last 
smooth and radiant: life like the boundless level of 
Slum- 
ber at length sealed the happiest eyes of earth, only to 
repeat the vision in more fantastic beauty. 

A confusion of sounds in the palace roused her late in 
the day. She instantly felt that unaccountable sensation 
that so often warns us of misfortune, and hastened to the 
apartments of Cantacuzene. He was gone; and Hebe 
gould learn no more than that, on some intelligence 
which he had received about noon, he had rade out, or- 
dering his escort to follow. 

The arrival of a messenger from the boyar, to mention 
that he would not be at home during the day, had pro- 
duced the confusion among the domestics, among whom 
rumours of public danger were already spreading. 


ocean coloured with the rasiest hues of heaven. 


,and many a lane | 


iwith its coming. ‘The light slowly approached, and as 
lit expanded, she could perceive that it was from a num-| 
| ber of torches carried by we 

| Her heart alternately swelled and died away. She 
if It as powerless as an infant, while she watched the 
| troop making the slow circuit of the fortification. The 
light disappeared, flashed again, rose, and died, until she 
saw it enter the gates; and the sound of many voices in| 
|the palace at length told her that the boyar was come. 

| In fear and hope she advanced to meet him; but she 
had no strength to ask the one question on which her 
at but life hung. She could only see that dejection sat} 
on his manly physiognomy. 

| The hall was crowded with attendants and the dis- 
j mounted troopers of the escort. It was no place for the 
idisclosure which the boyar had to make, and he led the 
| shuddering girl back to her apartment, where, with a} 
|voice that betrayed his own want of composure, he ex- 
plained the purpose of his journey. 

“The ways of Providence are wise, my child,” said 
\the noble philosopher, with a sigh, “and it is perhaps 
‘their very wisdom that so often makes them strange to 
us. Our faculties are not made to question those deep! 
jand far-reaching views to which, though they provide 
j\for us better than we could desire for ourselves, human | 
lintellig rence is but folly. Last night I had looked upon 
|your happiness, ny Hebe, as almost secure beyond this 
world’s changes; and so it may be still; but the means 
must be in higher hands than ours. The alliance with 

Justiniani must, I fear, be delayed.” 

«But he lives! tell me that he lives!” exclaimed 
Hebe, sinking on her knees before him, and with her} 
clasped hands beseeching him to pronounce the words of | 
‘wee ‘rey. “In the name of that Heaven which we wor-| 
iship, but tell me that he lives.” 

The boyar could not abide the agony of that face of 
beauty, every quivering feature of which was distinctly | 
seen by the strong illumination of the burning vase 
He silently attempted to rise; but she read evil 
in his silence; and fixing upon him eyes that seemed 


' 


above. 


tresses on her forehead, to check its throbbings, and give 
her time to breathe, and with the other grasping his 
robe, she waited for her sentence of misery, 

“ There is hope yet,” gravely s said the boyar, “Theo- 
for granted that it was but some of the little piques of the 
young, and not less likely to be atoned for, on his arri- 
val, for which I naturally looked every hour. But new 
intelligence of the movement of troops on the frontier 
alarmed me. I knew the indiscriminate pride of rapine 
among the raving squadrons on both sides, allies and 
enemies alike ; and my impression gradually began to be 
that Theodore, in the venturous desire to show himself 
worthy of my connection, had made some rash recon- 
noissance, and had fallen into their hands, 

“T immediately despatched hussars to the frontier, and 
have given up the day to a search in every direction in 
which it was probable that he had gone. I have returned, 
as you see, without success; but, my child, if this cost 
you some tears, remember that the anguish of to-day may 





to dart into his soul, with one hand buricd in she glossy | 


dore’s absence this morning surprised me; but T took it! 


| ers in a world where human suffering can intrude no 
more. 

Woman may be a fickle thing; but it is where the 
captivation is of her fancy, not of her heart. Where 
she has formed the image in the play and wandering of 
\her fine sensibilities, the same spell which called up the 
| vision can lay it at its will; as the same breeze which 
| shapes the cloud into fantastic beauty, can sweep it away 
|into nothingness. A! that is of gay caprice perishes, 
|and is made to perish. It builds the bower, and rears the 
valtar, and grows weary of both; the course of nature 
| does the rest—strips the bower of its blossoms, and melts 
away the altar. But woman is capable of an infinitely 
more profound, solemn, and enduring quality—true pas- 
sion. Instead of being the birth of the sportive and 
frivolous, it belongs wholly to the more powerful minds. 
‘It is no factitious fire, sparkling and playing before the 
|eye, to pass away in the glitter of the hour; but an in- 
tense, deep-seated, and inextinguishable principle, which, 
as wisdom ur weakness guides, may be the source of all 
‘that is noble and vigorous in the human character, or the 
instrument of utter ruin; a moral volcano, whose fire 
may be the hidden fount of luxuriance and beauty to all 
upon the surface, or may display its wild strength in con- 
suming and turning it into barrenness for ever. 








| —<=>— 
CHAPTER VIII. 

At length some knowledge of the mysterious fate of 

|'T heodore seemed likely to transpire. One night as the 

boyar was returning late from the hospodar’s council, a 
billet was flung into his carriage. The streets of Bucha- 
rest are proverbially as dark as dungeons, and it was im- 
| possible to see from what hand the billet came. But its 
| contents were calculated to excite curiosity. 

“If you wish to hear the fate of Theodore Justiniani, 
come to-morrow night at twelve to the southern gate of 
‘the city. If you suspect treachery, bring as many at- 
tendants as you please. But their presence will restrict 
| the disclosure. If you would know all, you will come 
alone.” 

The boyar felt no ground for suspicion of any private 
hostility to himself. In a city crowded with troops and 
population there could be no foreign fear ; and he deter- 
mined to go alone. He could scarcely doubt that Theo- 
dore’s absence proceeded from some singular misfortune. 
Long attachment had bound him to the name of Justi- 
niani, and Hebe’s deep dejection was worth even serious 
hazard to remove. 

He put his pistols in his pocket, and, as the great clock 
of the cathedral tolled twelve, he was at the place of 
rendezvous, 

The night was one of those changeful periods of au- 
tumn when the most perfect serénity is suddenly turned 
into the utter rage of the elements. ‘The populace were 
long since in their beds. The occasional equipages re- 
turning from the parties of the nobles flew along to es- 
cape the storm ; and soon, except forthe passing of some 
houseless wretch or midnight plunderer, startled by the 
storm, and flying for shelter, he might have thought him: 
self in a city of the dead, 
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He lingered under the ramparts until his patience was 
exhausted, and he had begun to conceive that some idle 
jest had been played upon his credulity. The cathedral 
chimes were ringing one; when, just as he had deter- 
mined to be trifled with no more, and was wrapping his 
cloak round him to go forth and brave the storm of wind 
and rain, which now rushed down with wilder violence, 
he heard a step close at his side. The darkness was ex- 
cessive. He demanded who was there. Receiving no 
answer, and thinking that he might have been deluded 
to that lonely spot for the purpose of robbery, or private 
revenge, he drew his sabre, and made a blow in the di- 
rection of the sound. 

A voice that seemed to come from under his feet, ut- 
tered, “ Strike your enemies, but the time is not come; 
but assist your friends, for the time is come.” 

Total silence followed. No further answer could be 
obtained to the boyar’s repeated demands that the speaker 
should appear, or dismiss him at once. At length, de- 
claring that he would be sported with no more, he moved 
from his place of shelter, and had gone forward some 
steps into the open space that lies between the foot of the 
rampart and the streets, when his eyes were caught by 
the extraordinary appearance of a large globe of yellow 
light, floating along the pinnacles of the cathedral. 

Singular as the phenomenon was, he was at first in- 
clined to resolve it into some of the meteors formed by 
the highly electric state of the atmosphere ; but as he 
gazed, the globe changed its form, and lengthened out 
into the human figure. <A gigantic spectre stood on the 
battlements, now pointing to the earth, now to the heaven, 
and exhibiting a face strongly marked with solemnity 
and wo. ‘The time, the loneliness, and the business on 
which Cantacuzene had come, heightened the natural 
influence of this strange visitant. 


P . | 
Fear he felt none ; but a deep interest and anxiety to 
No man | 


know the object of the visitant were excited. 
had laboured more to suppress superstition among his 
peasantry ; and the tales of vampyres, amulets, and evil 
eyes, had found in him a resolute castigator. With the 
usual zeal of a reformer, he had started perhaps beyond 
the legitimate boundary: and even offered a reward to 
the man who would produce to him an authentic proof 
that there was'any-ground whatever for these mysteries, 
stronger than the absurdity worked by wine, fear, or 
dreams. 

The memory of this determination not to believe, 
flashed on his mind with something of the feeling of a 
crime, as he saw the shape glare on him from its stand 
on the brow of the great place of graves. Still, though 
his heart beat with sensations that in another hour he 
would have chidden as weakness, the philosopher in his 
nature gaye him strength; and, if he dreaded, he longed 


for the nearer approach of the phantom, from which, if|dently in one of the dungeons of the rampart; and | every note of which vibrated to his heart. 


it were any thing more than a vapour of the night, he 
might at length know the great mystery, and hear tidings 
of the forbidden world. 

His wish was soon, though but partially, granted. The 
phantom descended from the pinnacle, an enormous 
height: but what was difficulty or descent to such 
powers? It walked along the steep edge of the roof, 
where no living foot could have found a resting-place for 
amoment. Itcame still lower down, and stood, making 
gestures of the most impressive solemnity, on a spot 
where all looked a sheet of perpendicular and polished 
marble. Passing down this almost precipice, every vein 
and colouring of which shone in the glimmering radi- 
ance of the spectre, it at last touched the ground. 

But the massive iron work of the gate was still be- 
tween. A voice demanded whether the boyar was pre- 
pared to follow where it would lead. His answer was 
firm. More than the gratification of curiosity urged him 
to investigate the wonder to its depths. He was still 
unpersuaded ; yet what he saw was more than strange 
enough to stimulate enquiry. Let.what would come of 
the pursuit, he was convinced that the fate of Theodore 
would receive some elucidation. If the whole display 
were illusive, it was yet evident that it must have been 
constructed on some knowledge of a transaction which 
to him had remained in total obscurity. But if the 
shape before him were true, and the permission to warn 
and instruct had been given; if his philosophy taught 
him that it was not unsuitable to reason that the Provi- 
dence, to whom the blood cries out of the ground, should 


should he be justified in sirinking from its full dis- 
jclosure ? 

| As if the apparition knew his thoughts, it moved for- 
jward. No gates of iron, none of adamant, could have 
lretarded its progress. It passed free as air through the 
'massive bars. Once on his side of the portal, it strode 
loftily along to the fortifications. The solid rampart, 
which, the moment before, had seemed impervious as a 
rock, gave way to its tread. ‘The boyar boldly followed ; 
passed through the rampart unimpeded, and when he 
glanced upwards again, saw the stars twinkling over his 
head, and the huge mass of the battlements and bastions 
frowning behind him. 

A single ravelin was still to be passed; but as he was 
ascending it, guided by the blue effulgence that flowed 
| from the robes of the vision, a dismounted cannon, that 
|lay under the embrasures, struck his foot, and even while 
jhe glanced down to discover the nature of the obstacle, 
the guide had disappeared. 

He gazed round the horizon in vain. The eye 
commanded leagues upon leagues; but not even the 
glimmer of a cottage light was visible. The heavens 
were loaded with mountains of cloud that, from time to 
time, like floating A%tnas, threw out broad columns of 
flame, or opened their huge sides, as if the imprisoned 
fire had burst them. ‘The storm was returning in its 
violence ; the sudden gusts of wind compelled the boyar 
to grasp the gun, lest he should be swept away; and the 
fragments of the ruinous outworks flying about him 
began to render his situation one of great personal 
| hazard, 

To remain where he was, or to return, was equally 
difficult. He was now convirced that no personal object 











jcould have been designed in leading him to this desolate } 


Exhaustion of body acted on even his powerful 
understanding ; and while he heard the roar of the whir!- 
|wind, the heaving of the forests like a distant ocean, and 


j|scene, 


ithe awful peals of the thunder, he could searcely restrain 
jhimself from the thought that in this wild visitation | 
| 
; overwhelm him, but that the mysterious knowledge, the 
|price for which it was braved, was to be withheld. 

He had scarcely conceived the thought, before the 
voice was again at his side. 
a feeble glimpse of light glanced along the path which 
he was commanded to follow. He followed unhesitat- 
jingly. The path led over an intricate space of ruins 
}and weeds to a broken portcullis. The bars rose spon- 
taneously before them. A door rolled back, the vision 


No shape was visible ; but 





moment. He felt his way with his hands. He was evi- 


human fears struck him again. But he was strong in 
result. 

He was not left to long perplexity. The ground under 
his feet heaved, and he felt himself sinking. 

The boyar was now suddenly convinced that his death 
was intended; and the natural love of life struggled 
against the horrible chances of this living grave. He 
cried out, in the hope that some sentinel might catch the 
sound ; he grasped at the invisible walls, but there was 
nothing on which he could fix his grasp. Still-he went 
down. He felt the air grow thicker, and more pestilent. 
A vapour, that smelled of contagion, rose round him. 
He was now more than ever convinced that some atro- 
cious treachery had been practised upon him, and that 
he was to be a sacrifice. But the thought, which would | 
have unnerved a feebler mind, restored his to its dignity. | 
High principle and vigorous inte}lect were, still his. If} 
fate was against him, he must yield; if personal enc- | 
mies had circumvented him, he determined that, let the 
worst come, they should have no triumph—that he would 
not degrade his honourable career by pusillanimous con- 
cessions in its last hour. 


While he was awaiting his sentence, with the full con- 
sciousness that now neither courage nor sagacity could 





take especial means for the discovery of the crime, how 


tomed to darkness. The light however increased, and 


there was some reference to the punishment of his own | 
jincredulity ; that the storm was suffered to shake and 


passed on, and the boyar intrepidly entered. | 
The light perished and the door closed. at the same | 


the sense of duty, and he gathered his vigour for the) The words were melancho 


he gradually saw a strange and shadowy figure at the 
extremity of the vault sitting beside an open grave. 

Greatly perturbed at all thet he had witnessed during 
{this night of peril, Cantacuzene at first would have re- 
Itreated from a phenomenon whose half-defined shape 
struck him with more anxiety than he perhaps would 
have felt from any distinct form of terror. But by a 
strong effort he advanced, demanding “ for what purpose 
he had been beguiled into that place of hideousness and 
horror.’ ‘The voice that had so long led him on, oracu- 
larly answered, as if from the earth above his head, that 
“for the bold, there was no danger; for the believing, 
there was no concealment.” 

The figure then rose toa heizht which filled the vault, 
and in a splendour which made the boyar cast his eyes 
jon the ground to e scape its intensity. The voice again 
was heard, demanding whether he was prepared to re- 
ceive “ knowledge at the price of pain?’ 

The boyar haughtily exclaimed, that “he was to be 
trifled with no longer; that he came for knowledge, and 
that- he was prepared to pay its price ; that if imposture 
were intended, he was prepared to detect it; and that if 
he had been betrayed into evil hands, his fate would be 
terribly avenged.” 

Loud laughter echoed throuch the cavern as he pro- 


nounced the threat ; the wall before him gave way ; and, 





as if he had been let into ithe open air, he saw by the 
|flashes of a storm a vast extent of the landscape round 
[the city. Liberty was his instant impulse,and he sprang 
forwards; but a low barrier, which he had not hitherto 





| perceived, stood across the centre of the vault, and the 
lightning showed hin on the other side an impassable 
trench. 

| He now stood still and gazed. As the light increased, 
| the storm passed away, and with it the landseape ; and 
his heart beat high, when, under the softness of the 


}dawn, he saw his own Carpathian domains expanded in 
their full fe ruility. He thoucht of the unprote ected state 
of his adopted child, and wished from his soul that he 
had never brought her from the solitude which could be 
left, by a being of her beauty and feeling, only to en- 
lcounter peril. 

The thought had not reached his lips; yet, at the in- 
}stant, he saw a magnificent chamber, and in it, in’ the 
midst of the emblems and employments of her tasteful 
}mind, the form of Hebe. She was evidently in deep 
|sorrow ; her face was upturned to heaven, and the tears 
that streamed down it, and the sighs that heaved her 
bosom, pained him with their reality. He gazed keenly, 
| to discover whether all this was not illusion. ; 


Sut Hebe rose, and after pacing the chamber for a few 
moments, and pressing the tears from her silken eye- 


|lashes, took up a lute, and touched it to a native air, 


| She sang, 
land he recognised the unrivaled sweetness of her voice. 
y, and such as he had often 
| known the effusion of her feelings. They told of love 
withered in the bud; of the heart like a sealed fountain, 
| destined to waste away; of hopes buried in the sepul- 
ichre of Lim to whom she had pledged her faith once and 
for ever, He heard his own name mingle fondly with 
the tribute to the memory of ' Her lamenta- 
tion was now for the boyar. She recounted his virtues, 
his dignity of mind, his noble union of the loftiest pur- 
poses with the gentlest heart ; until, overpowered by the 
contrast of her earlier happiness with the loss of the 
only two beings who made life dear to her, the young 
Greek let the lute fall from her hand, and sank upon the 


‘heodore. 


'ground. 


a 

CHAPTER IX. 

Cantacuzene, absolutely overcome by the strong re- 

semblance, would have rushed forward to her help, but 

the obstacle before his steps recalled hin to bitter con- 
| sciousness and to incredulity. 

“Tf,” he exclaimed, “there be a human being within 
|hearing, who dreads punishment, or looks to reward, let 
{him come forward and trust to me. He shall be reward- 
ied to the full extent of his demands. If this be some 


avail, further than to prolong his torture, the cell began | conspiracy to extort money, money he shall have. But 
to be seen more distinctly round him. But the light was| another moment’s delay in accepting those terms will be 
so pale, that his first impression attributed it to merely | fatal to every man concerned in this tissue of charlatanry 
the common strengthening of the sight by being accus-{and crime.” 


A burst of clamorous mockery again echoed through 
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the cavern. © Bovar Cantacuzene,” siid the mysterious 
voice, “charge not the keepers of the secret world with 
the follies of your world of guilt and ignorance. As the 

} 


man, so are the men of your boasted 





infant is to the 
wisdom to the pupils of the true phil ssophy 3 but as the 
that is born 
Now 
listen, and if you would not be undone doubt no m re.” 

He looked: before him was a sinall chamber of the 
books and papers 


stars are above the earth, so high above ail 


t 1 


. : ' 
of earth are the spirits of our mysteries, look 


most simple kind. <A stove, a few 
seattered on shelves, a few paintings of men in ancient 
armour, a few plaster busts of Roman patriots and phi- 
losophers, and two or three large charts hung upon the 
walls, made its whole furniture. At a table sat a figure 
of a man, with his head bent close over a map, which he 
was traversing with a pair of compasses. On the floor 
were a small trunk, a cloak, a telescope, and some other 
common preparations for a journey. 

The boyar gazed in astonishment. 
ber exactly like this, in the Leopoldstat of Vienna, that 
he had parted with his g!orious friend Rhiga. The even- 
ing of their fatal parting, the last time that he was to 
meet in this world one of the noblest hearts that ever left 
Every feature 


It was in a cham- 


it, was indelibly impressed on his mind, 
of the apartment had been retraced by him in his solitude, 
until he had the picture as firmly before his thoughts as 
if he once more stood within its walls. The chamber 
present to him now was perfect identity. 

Yet he paused. fe had heard of the celebrated illu- 
sions of Schefer at Leipsic, and knew the power of the 
imagination to realise its own dreams. The disciples of 
Weishaupt, a more dexterous charlatan for a more atro- 
cious purpose, had ventured even under the claws of the 
imperial eagle; and the proud nobles of the Austrian 
aristocracy had been duped into worshiping the absurdi- 
ties of magnetism and the cabbala. But while the deists 
and philosophers of the very pious and profligate Vienna 
bowed down their solemn foreheads in the dast in wor- 
ship of the “new science,” Cantacuzene’s clear under- 
standing, undarkened by the superstitious fears that make 
vice blind, had scorned to share the common folly. The} 
ingenuity of Weishaupt’s most striking illusion was| 
broken up by his penetration ; and the public penalties, 
by which the whole system of jugglery was prohibited, 
owed their origin in no slight degree to his sagacity in 
its public exposure, 

But here was no trace of that imperfect performance 
which had enabled him to detect the Viennese impostures. 
The delusion, if such, was incomparably exact, minute, 
One test more would be all that scepti- 
‘Let him hear the words of his 


ind probable. 
cism could demand. 
departed friend 

As he pronounced the wish, the sitter at the table 
raised his head, and fixed on him the large dark eve for 


which the countenance of Rhiga was remarkable even 
among his countrymen. 


| been lying in wait for it under cover of the shore. He 


Cantacuzene uttered an involuntary ery of recognition 
and wonder. Every trait of the patriot lived before him. 
He saw the handsome and lofty physiognomy, pale as it 
was with thought. and worn with long labour in the 
most glorious and unhappy cause that ever stirred the 
spirit of mankind. He saw the brown hair touched into 
streaks of early white, and the magnificent forehead that 
had so strikingly proclaimed the hero and the bard.— 
The lips moved at last, and he heard these memorable 
words :— 

* Let what will become of me;—ihis I would say to} 
kings and people :— | 

“The cause of Greece is not the cause of rebellion 
against lawful government, nor of an insane passion to 
throw offall authority, It is a rising against misery too 
great to be borne; an effort of nature against a degree 
of wretchedness that God never intended to be borne by 
man. We demand not some extravagant shape of free- 
dom, but the simplest one that will secure us from being 
ground to the dust, trampled, and murdered at the will 
of barbarians that know no fear of God or man ;—that 
will save us from the daily agony of seeing our wives| 
and children dragged away for the hideous purposes of! 
savage passions, and ourselves rewarded for our wretched 
submission by the whip and the scimitar; our religion 
insulted ; our national character a byeword ; our property 
the prey of insolent and capricious plunder; our coun-| 
try one vast extent of sorrow and shame, licentious as al 
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haram, dark as a dungeon, and bloody as a perpetual 
scaffold.” 

The speaker dropped his head on his hands, and was 
silent for atime. Cantacuzene was overwhelmed with 
astonishment. 

“No,” said the illustrious Greek, starting from his 
seat, with a gesture such as Pericles might have used 
wiien, in the sight of Athens, he obtested the shades of 
the warriors fallen in the cause of their country. 

«“ No, those things must have anend. Human nature 
cries out against those horrors. When the powers of 
Europe shall have learned to throw aside that feeble, 
short-sighted, and unholy policy, which dreads to do an 
act of common justice, through fear that it may be a 
means of some petty good toa rival; when statesmen 
shall have felt that there is a mighty Being above, who 
loves justice and hates the oppressor, who commands us 
to do our duty and leave the rest to his wisdom; then 
will the robber of the Caucasus, that a thousand years 
could not civilise, then will the human tiger, that will be 
a tiger to the last, be driven from his prey ; and Greece 
and the world will rejoice together. ‘There is our em- 
blem.” 

The form pointed to the heavens, which exhibited the 
colours of a brilliant sunset. “ Greece has laboured 
through a day of teM™pest; but her hour will come, an 
hour of splendid tranquillity ; when her past sufferings 
will but heighten her future peace, and, like those clonds, 
the very sources of her storm, will brighten and unfold 
themselves into the sources of her glory.” 

The boyar listened as to the language of more than 
man. ‘Those. were the actual words that had passed on 
the final night of his meeting with Rhiga. That they 
could have transpired, was impossible to conceive. They 
were spoken in the little chamber, where be alone was 
present. He had even made no memorandum of them, 
so reluctant was he to offend the jealousy of the court in 
whose army he served. He had never disclosed them 
to man; and yet here they were detailed to him syLable 
for syllable. 


When he looked up again, the chamber had disap- 
peared. A low underwood, thinly scattered with trees, 
spread along the bank of a mighty stream. Threading 
the broken paths of the wood, a horseman was riding 
slowly along, and making signals to a small barge that 
was nearing the bank. The horseman, on the point of 
embarking, turned round and waved his hand with an 
air of proud dejection to the land. He was Rhiga! 

This anticipation of the boyar’s thoughts completed 
the wonder. He had been on the point of demanding 
to know how his gallant friend was snatched away from 
his career of fame and virtue; but now he watched the 
developement with breathless and fearful interest. 

The horseman embarked. But the barge was rapidly 
pursued and surrounded by others that had evidently 


saw the heroic Greek defend himself with desperate gal- 
lantry ; he saw him overpowered, carried on shore, flung, 
chained, into a wagon, and carried to Belgrade. He saw 
him brought out on the ramparts, the pacha standing at 
the head of his janisaries, and gazing in wonder at the 
intrepid being that, with his last look turned on Greece, 
knelt waiting forthe scimitar. He saw the signal given, 
the flash of the steel, and the death of that man whom 
reviving Greece will yet fix in the temple of immortality 
between Homer and Miltiades. ‘The boyar uttered an 
exclamation of agony. 

« Are you convinced now ?” said the voice ; “or must 
the knowledge for which you came be hidden from your 
unbelief for ever?” 

“T am convinced; let me but know all, and know it at 
once,” was the answer. 

Wall and rampart, pacha and victim, dissolved away 
into air, and in their place rose a misty resemblance of a 
groye, with a distant pavilion from which sounds of 
music and dancing were heard. He saw two figures, 
whom he rapidly recognised as Theodore and Hebe, in 
deep conversation. They parted ; Hebe towards the pa- 
vilion, and the lover to plunge into the wood, where he 
remained alone, absorbed in the reverie of passion. A 
stranger wrapt in a military cloak suddenly rushed from 
his concealment beside him. He taunted Theodore with 


treachery to his honour, his military subordination, and 
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and its tone struck the boyar as fearfully familiar to him. 
But the speaker’s face was turned away. 

Theodore eagerly deprecated the quarrel, cleared him- 
sclf of the charge of disingenuousness, and offered to 
leave the whole question to the decision of Hebe, or the 
iboyar himself. The stranger replied only by throwing 
) OT his cloak, and drawing his scimitar, ‘Theodore vainly 
}besought his furious antagonist to avoid this rashness, 
listen to reason, and spare him the misery of offending 
his family. The entreaty was answered by a blow. They 
fought long, the stranger ferociously ; but Theodore’s 
coolness baffled every attack, until in the very act of 
wresting the weapon from his assailant, his foot slipped, 
and the point entered his bosom. He dropped on the 
ground with a deep groan. 

It was echoed by Cantacuzene. The stranger, struck 
with sudden horror by the catastrophe, threw himself 
beside the dying man ; attempted to staunch the wound ; 
end, finding it hopeless, was in despair. A sound of 
voices, and the glittering of lights through the grove 
alarmed him; he started up, and fled. As he turned, his 
countenance was for the first time visible in the moon- 
light. Every nerve of the boyar’s vigorous frame trem- 
bled with anguish. ‘The shedder of that blood was his 
son Constantine! 

An irresistible conviction of the fact seized him. Some 
vague conjectures, the impressions rather of a dread lest 
it should be so, than of any ground for believing that it 
was, had often beset him. But certainty was now be- 
neath his eye, and he felt the blow driven home to his 
own heart. 

Sinking under the fatal display, he adjured the power, 
whatever it might be, gifted to make such dreadful dis- 
coveries, to spare his feelings the torture of seeing the 
consummation of the deed of blood. But the develope- 
ment went on. The sounds had passed away; but no 
foot of the revellers came near the spot; and the body of 
the unfortunate ‘'heodore lay upon the ground, pouring 
forth its purple streams at every heave of the dying frame. 
At length some rude and felon-looking men came lurking 
under the trees; the rich dress caught their eyes; they 
surrounded the insensible young soldier, and, dreading 
interruption in their plunder, carried him away. 

Total darkness followed, and the boyar remained ex- 
pecting his own assassination to close this night of trial. 
But the gleaming shape that had so long been his guide, 
was again seen as if growing out of the solid earth. It 
stalked onward soundlessly, and without a word. The 
boyar followed, It traversed the caverns, floated along 
the parapet of the bastion, and finally plunged into the 
rampart. Still the boyar, wound up to the last pitch of 
desperate reliance, followed through height and depth, 
through the ruins and the rampart. The solid and the 
lofty were alike easily overcome; and unchallenged by 
sentinel, and unimpeded by obstacles which might have 
checked the assault of an army, he followed on, until the 
huge gates of the cathedral once more frowned before 
him. ‘The apparition again flitted through, like the mote 
in a sunbeam, ascended the wall, surmounted the battle- 
nent, and then, with a wild gesture and a sepulchral 
cry, vanished from his guze. 

Overcome by indescribable emotions, the boyar stood 
with his eyes fixed on the pinnacle. His feet were rooted 
to the spot: he almost deemed himself bound by an 
actual spell to the vicinage which had been the scene of 
events more marvellous than the wildest fictions of his 
tabling land. 

He watched until he saw a light tinging the pinnacle. 
With his flesh creeping, he imagined in this sign the re- 
turning lustre of the potent being that had given him so 
much unwilling wisdom; and he prepared himself for 
what adventure more fearful and final might be still his 
fate. 

The light increased. From the feeblest struggle with 
darkness it had already become white; the white was 
soon touched with rose; the rose was soon mingled with 
gold. It was dawn. The boyar’s eye rejoicingly recog- 
nised the coming of that sunrise, before which nature 
and the mind alike throw off their garb of darkness; and 
with a heart oppressed with its fatal knowledge, yet in- 
sensibly cheered by the universal cheering of the face 
of earth, he hastened to his home. 

The mixture of revelry and anxious counsel which 
occupied the court of the hospodar, at a juncture when 








his master’s household. 


The veice was distinctly heard, 


the installation of the new sovereign was likely to be 
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during the night a matter of such frequency, as to pre- 
vent every suspicion in his household ; and he passed to 
his chamber through ranges of weary domestics, who 
looked on his return only as a permission for them to 
fling themseives down on the floors, and forget balls and 
bhoyars in the land of dreams, where the slave is as great 
as his king. 

On reaching his chamber, the grateful obscurity prompt- 
ed him to rest. His limbs were worn with fatigue, but 
the fatigue was less of his frame than of his mind. He 
threw himself on the embroidered couch; and yet there 
had been times when he could have slept more refresh- 
ingly on the bare ground. 

His eyes were sealed in vain: his mind was restless, 
and he saw in his uneasy slumber the shapes and hazards 
of the night. The apparition rose ‘again to appal hin ; 
he felt it approach ; he felt a hot and withering air round 
him. A sullen voice murmured in his ears; he adjured 
the phantom to “ speak its purpose, and relieve him from 
an uncertainty worse than death.” The form moved 
away ; he saw it throw a long beam of solid fire upon 
the table, in which he read words of mystery and fear. 
He attempted to grasp the fiery document; he felt him- 
self violently repulsed, and awoke. 

In his disturbed sleep, he had left the couch, and 
strayed round the chamber. The distant sounds of the 
city had probably administered to the alarms of his dream ; 
and in his ramblings he had struck his hand forcibly on 
the marble table. 

But, to his amazement, all was not the working of 





fantasy. Upon that table gleamed a pale glow-worm radi-| to happiness. 
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few words, and the nervous and overwhelming emotion| crow flew over my left shoulder, a sign that I should 
that transpired in all that she said or did, convinced him! meet a good fare before night, and that I should treat 
how essential to her very life was some elucidation of} him like a boatman of honour. ‘There are bonest men 
the fate of her betrothed. to be found in all trades. I myself knew two lawyers 

It was in vain that he attempted to give her young and and one prime minister, that I should trust with ‘any 
bereaved heart the hope, that his philosophy could not! thing—but my money. And among the navigators of 
master for itself. Hebe, too, overcome by the evident) this muddy river, I must own that you have alighted on 
sympathy with which he looked upon her bitter struggle a splendid exception. Rely upon it, my good friend, 
for composure, at length divulged the cause of those suf-| that from this bank to the bank of the Bosplorus, you 
ferings, that had even within a single night made so rapid! could not have been more lucky in your choice of boat 
and melancholy a change in her returning tranquillity. | or boatman.” 

Scared from her sleep by the storm to which the boyar! “I am satisfied on that point,” said the boyar. “ Every 
had been exposed, she had seen a form before her, in| man best knows himself, and as he cannot be suspected 
whose description he recognised his mysterious guide. of mistake on the subject—” 

It had uttered words which she felt like fire in her brain.) Mistake !” interrupted the Turk with alaugh. “ The 
It told of “dangers to herself, to the house of her more’ thing is impossible. I never mistook a man’s cha- 
than father, to all she loved; and finally, declared that) racter in my life—the more was my ill luck ; for if I had 
on the boyar’s zeal and intrepidity must depend her hope, condescended to be a little more in the dark, the most 
her love, and her existence.” high and mighty the confidential secretary of the most 

Cantacuzene hesitated no longer to renew his purpose ;| high and mighty sultan, Selim the Third, would not now 
yet he reasoned on the idleness of giving the reins to| be eating horsebeans, drinking water, and rowing your 
imagination ; talked of the propensity of young andj) sublimity across the Danube.” 
strongly agitated minds to fabricate visions into sub-; The boyar stared at the fallen depository of power; 
stance ; recommended rest ; and promised, when he next | and thought that he perceived in the bold aspect and 
saw her, to bring good news. She thanked him with a strong glance of the athletic rower, some indications of 
sad smile, and in the grateful impulse of the moment,) what might have been the haughty favourite. The sud- 
prayed that every blessing and protection of Heaven! den alternations of rank and obscurity in the Ottoman 
might be on the head of the noble Cantacuzene, | government lessened the improbability of both the rise 

He heard the supplication in silence, but he heard it as) and the fall. 
the prompting of a superior wisdom to the enterprise} “I can tell you more than that,” pursued the panting 
which was to restore this creature of beauty and sorrow | ex-minister, as he lay upon his oar, and suffered the boat 
He left her still pouring out the aspira-| to sweep along with the stream. “The pacha Achmet 


ance, fading as the daylight penetrated through thedrape-; tions of eloquent gratitude, and hastened to his cham-! ben Ali, who for two reasons of his own, plunder and 
ries of the casements. He gazed upon the expiring flame} ber, where he spent the remaining hours in solitary pre-| fear, and one of mine, revenge, hides his head in yonder 


with an indescribable feeling. 
superstition ; yet the night had deeply perplexed him, 


He was habitually above} paration for his journey. | castle, is as arrant a caitiff as if he had held an oar since 


At night-fall he set forth alone; gave an anxious! the day he was born. My own history I disdain to give ; 


and he looked upon this self-sustained effulgence as an} glance to the twinkling lights of his palace; plunged it is written on the noses of the Russian cavalry, who lie 
ancient worshipper at Dodona or Delphi might have} into the wild roads and utter darkness of the champaign ;) fattening the soil between the Dnieper and the Danube ; 


watched the first oracular whispers of the trees, or the] 
first kindling of inspiration along the features of the 
pythoness. 


and, by dawn, was on his way to the frontier. and on the backs of the Austrian grenadiers, who remain 


As the evening sun was throwing its red light over the’ paying the same compliment to Servia. Achmet’s his- 





plains of Thrace, the boyar reached the Danube. The) tory is written on the soles of men’s feet, after beginning 


He came still nearer, saw that the flame shaped itself} brown walls of Rudschuk, still marked with many a Rus-! on the soles of men’s shoes.” 


into the characters of writing, and read these words on| sian cannon-shot, rose massively before him, topped with 


the marble :— ! 


“ Your guilty mistrust of the power that last night] and bulging roofs, that looked like a colossal ‘Tartar his expertness in the bastinado. 


offered you knowledge for nothing, then impeded your] « 
full knowledge, and now compels you to buy it at a price. 


He laughed loudly at the conceit. “The riddle is 
he began life as a cobbler, and he rose in life by 
On my arrival in the 
camp. | seraglio to assist the wisdom of my imperial and most 

It was his first view of a city under the dominion of) magnificent master, Selim the Third, of immortal memo- 


ninarets slender as lances, standing out amonug domes this: 


If you would know the fate of Theodore, if you would] the Turk ; that bold Scythian, who, sprung from slaves | ry, and forgotten the moment that his rogue of a nephew 
rescue the honour of Constantine, and if you would save] in his native Caucasus, had so often conquered the dis-| threw him into chains; I found this Achmet at the sum- 
the life of Hebe, to-morrow will find you on the road to| cipline of the civilised south, yet conquered only to re-| mit of his profession, the most expert proficient in the 


the Danube. Go in secret, or you go in vain. Demand] 1 


nain more thoroughly a siave. He heard the Imaums| use of the bamboo of any bostangee* since the taking of 


an audience of the Pacha of Bulgaria. Return in secret,| raising their sonorous voices in the air, while all the other| Stamboul. 


and be thenceforth high, honoured, and happy.” 

The words vanished away as he read. 
port was fixed in his soul. 
have scorned the whole transaction, as a device to involve} t 
him in some idle adventure. 


disturb the less scientilic imaginations. But the “coin- 


voices of life were gradually sinking away; and the| 
But their im-] sound reminded him, with a painful sensation, that he| of discerning the value of things that other people over- 
At another crisis, he would] was now leaving the land of comparative security, to, look. 


He knew perfectly the con-| was at best but caprice, whose cruelty was a principle, 
trivances by which chemistry had of old been made to} and whose only law was that of the stronger. 


“If I have ever possessed any talent, it has been that 


The bostangee became my right hand man at 
hrow himself into the grasp of a despotism whose mercy | once. In Christendom, you think yourselves the very 
essence of humanity and wisdom; yet you imprison, 
banish, and hang ten for one that the moslemin ever 
The sultan is privileged, by the blessed and 


But this was not the time to deliberate. A few hours| touches. 


cidence here was too strong for human means.” He,| would decide questions that, to his excited feelings, were! merciful law of our prophet, to cut off fourteen heads a 


however, made no unthinking resolve. 
The boyar gave every hour of that day to a close in-|t 
vestigation of the circumstances. 


events, which now occupied the chief interest of his 
being, was possessed by those strange visitants. I 
The impression was so powerful, that had he been a} 


private individual, he would have risked all results, and| night.” 


set out for the Danube instantly. But a new perplexity 


arose. 


worth the sacrifice of a life. 


A secure conclusion|the mighty river; sprang on board, and was speedily | thing : 
was not to be attained. Yet it was obvious that, whether] running through the flat islets that turn this queen of} mitars, and the temper. 
preternatural or human, an extraordinary knowledge of] waters into a Dutch lake. 


He hailed a Turkish boat} day, without any one’s questioning him upon the matter. 
hat lay creeping its way among the yellow waters of) But the blessed and merciful law of laziness says another 
the work is troublesome. It spoils clothes, sci- 
The refurnishing of harams 
too is expensive; and thanks to your virtuous grandees, 

“ Now, friend,” said the boyar to his boatman, “ you the market stock of Circassians and Greeks is so much 
nust do me another service on my landing, and show monopolised at home, that they are becoming more ex- 
ne the way to some place where I may lodge for the| pensive every day. Janissaries will not now sufler their 
heads to be cut off without grumbling, whatever they 


The request, assisted by a piastre, put the Turk into) might do in better times: and as for the heads of More- 


He held a public trust of the highest rank; his| good humour; he instantly dropped his national stern- otes and islanders, I believe on my soul that, like the 


seat in the council involved matters of the first import-| ness, and with a look of jocularity, hoped that his pas-| locusts, the more you extinguish of them, the more come 
ance; and the pressure of the times was formidable,]senger was not “in the habit of taking his lodgings in! in their place. 


from the contending claims of Russia and the Porte,|t 
which might be followed at a moment by invasion. 


rust of the generation of rascals that plied between, “In Christendom, you banish for a shilling, you im- 


Giurgevo and Rudschuk, for in their hands he ran three! prison for a yard of cotton, you slay for a sheep; while 


His secret journey too might not remain the secret of} chances, one of which was a certainty ; he was either; we never take the life of man but for a cause worthy of 


a day ; while his absence at this critical period, and pecu-} pilfered, cast overboard, or tricked into the pacha’s hands, justice. 


The scimitar smites only for rebellion, for wear- 


liarly his absence in the actual territory of the Porte, | who regularly sent such prizes to the slave bazaar in| ing a green turban if you are not a hadji, or for twitch- 


must lay him under suspicions alike dishonourable to his} Stamboul.’’* 


character, and hazardous to his final purposes. 


|ing a hair out of the sacred camel’s tail.” 


The boyar, though struck by the oddity of the com-| « You omit,” said the boyar, smiling in turn, “the stilt 


He now rejected the oracle, and to extricate himself] munication, gravely expressed his belief that he should' more unpardenable crime of doubting that the thirty- 


from thinking further on the subject, went to seek Hebe.| escape the whole three. 


He found her: but found her looking such a picture of 
anguish, that his resolution was shaken at the instant. 
Her death-like paleness, the sighs that interrupted her 








|third chapter of the Koran was written with a pen of 
“ No doubt,” said the boatman; “this morning the! light a hundred miles long by the angel Gabriel.’ 








* Constantinople. * Attendant and guard of the seraglio, 
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The boatman shook him by the hand with gay fami-| better is his chance. No scruples about character are 
liarity. “I see you are a man after my own heart,” ex.| likely to be made on either side; their measures have an 
claimed he, throwing himself back in unrestrained laugh-| energy worth all the lazy virtues of the earth; and the 
ter. “I wish, for your sake, that all your doctors on the} minister who had been kicked out of the seraglio the 
left bank of the Danube were but half as rational as our week before, as even too black for the honour of execu- 
fat old muftis; you would not then be under the neces-/ tion by the state-hatchet, rides back in triumph on the 
sity of pilfe ring each other’s purses, and cutting each! swell of the cobblers and charcoal porters of Stamboul, 
other’s throats, for the honour of a rag of holiness, of | purer at every step he goes, till the surge lifts him up to 
which you might have the exact fellow in price and) the cushions of the council—the vizier sent by Mahomet 
purity from any old clothes’ shop in the shadow of your) himself to save his people.” 
mighty mother of Casan, or your mighty father of St.}| But the Danube, freshened by the flow of the moun- 
Peter's, tain torrents after the storm, began to swell and sweep 

« Now, the mufti asks our assent to a plain story,|them down with violent rapidity. 

«“ What do you think,” said the fallen secretary, “ of 
no man can prove it to be untrue. a voyage to Stamboul! This villanous current perhaps 

«As I live by this oar, | swear that I cannot tell} owes me a grudge for the character I have given of its 
whether the angel Gabriel may not have written the/ masters, and would take me off again to the walls of the 


which every man may believe with a safe conscience, for 


whole of the Koran; or whether, as in my own case, 
secretary as I was, all the penmanship was by deputy. 
Those points I leave to the doctors; who, having rained 
pelisses worth a thousand crowns by them, and wearing 
turbans a yard and a half above the rest of mankind, of 
course know more than we, who, having no interest in 
the matter, have taken no trouble about it. But let the 
longest bearded mufti that ever rivalled the honours of a 
Cretan goat, or the proudest ulema* that ever melted 


seraglio. Well, it was a glorious game after all:” the 
tire flashed in his dark eye, as, strongly gesticulating, he 
uttered the words. “It was worth the hazard of a life, 
of a thousand lives, to be the ruler of all that my glance 
fell upon; to see the bold, the mighty, the rich, and the 
rabble, worship me ; to send out my armies, to sweep the 
seas with my fleets, to shake and terrify, to subdue and 
hold in submission, myriads on myriads of the most 
dering, desperate, and haughty of mankind; to make 





under fur in the dog-days, ask me to believe that a piece} the Arab, as he started from his sand, look, not to-the 
of ox-bone had ever been a saint ; that a peep at a scull|sun, but to the spot where my stronger beams shone ; 
through a glass-case had ever turned wooden legs into|to make the Persian, trembling in Teheran, ask his as- 
flesh and blood ; or that the handiwork of a painter that] trologer how long, not the will of fate, but my will, was 
I would not suffer to daub my boat, could talk, weep,|to suffer him him to sit upon his throne ; to fix the fierce 


cure the gout, and stop an inundation; there I own that} 


my tongue would be in danger of giving his holimess| 
something not far from a reason for doubting my belief, | 
and making my head bid farewell to the neck which it 
has so little desire to leave, | 

“ But here,” pursued he, “lies the quay where I must} 
try to land you in the teeth of those clumsy barges of| 
pulse and papas,f cabbages for the moslemen, and aa 
fessors for the Greeks—and the one half of the cargo| 
just as wise as the other.” 


—<=—— 
CHAPTER X. 

He pushed in boldly, and ran on board the commodore | 
of the cabbage boats. But there his success ended. The 
confessorial cargo rose in arms, and poured on him aj 
volley of river cloquence that completely overwhelmed | 
his volubility. Long as the boyar had lived in the high- 
est ranks of mankind, never had he seen more furious 
irritation about nothing; and his fullest acquaintance 
with camps could not supply him with a hundredth part 
of the tropes and metaphors of the river tongue. ‘The 
boatmen, as might be expected from professional princi-| 
ples, stood by, much amused at the defeat of their fellow; 
and occasionally administering such figures of speech as 
they presumed might give additional effect to the pun- 
gency of the papas, 

“We must abandon our object,” observed the boyar, 
smiling. “ We have no chance of being suffered to reach 
a port here.” 

“To get a place and to keep it,” replied the boatman 
tranguilly, “is the maxim all over the world, as well as 
among the cabbage-boats of the Danube.” 

“ But what do you propose next?” 

“What, if I had done in other times, I should not 
have been here—‘ go with the stream.’ ” 

He put this policy into practice, and suffering the boat 
to glide, continued with his eyes fixed on the bustle of 
the barges, that were now squabbling and crowding to 
the shore. ‘The boyar, anxious to land, pointed to the 
sinking light, and asked why he continued to look on 
the quarrel. ; 

“ For reasons that I learned before I ever expected to 
see your face. I am trying to find out which is the more 
foolish and furious of the parties.” 

“To join in the battle, and assist the right side, [ sup- 
pose,” said a boyar with a sceptical glance. 

«“ You have seen too much of the world, my good sir, 
to suppose any such thing,” said the boatman. «I learn- 
ed the true maxim long «go in the divan. If a minister 
is turned out of office, his natural hope is in the popu- 
lace ; and the more thoroughly rabble his friends are, the 


* Lawyer. { Greek priests. 





eye of the Muscovite, the frigid eye of the Austrian, the 
furious subtlety of France, and the slow strength of 
England on one man, one alone, among the twenty mil- 
lions of the empire of the faithful—and that one me! 

“But here we are under the suburbs of this most 
ragged of towns, peopled by the most thievish of Turks, 
and squeezed by the most roguish of governors. And 
now, before we part, let me ask whether you have any 
particular business with the magnificent and renowned 
Achmet Pacha?” ¥ 

“T have,” said the boyar, “and business of great im- 
portance to me and mine.” 

«Then let me give you, not advice, for you have too 
much sense to thank me for what every one gives; and 
no one gives, but because he knows it to be worth no- 
thing ;—but take with you a sketch of his character, 
which you could have from no authority so high as my 
own :— 

“He is a tyrant, an extortioner, and a lover of blood 
—in one word, a pacha. But as nature sometimes 
thwarts the finest qualities for human mischief, just as 
she forees the shark to turn on his back before he can 
bite; the serpent to be content with one buffalo at a 
time ; and the conqueror to stop when the snow falls, if 
it were only to leave mankind to grow up through the 
winter for the summer’s crop of the scimitar; so, indo- 
lence tempers the exquisite faculties of the Turk. Even 
Achmet will not bastinado you, unless he can get some- 
thing by the operation. ‘Though, if you have money 
enough in your sash to stir up his avarice, without 
enough to bribe it, never will you leave those castle 
walls within a foot and a half as tall as you entered 
them. Yet with the renowned pacha I have some influ- 
ence still.” 

The boatman requested the traveller’s tablets, and 
wrote a few lines :—* That you may not be surprised,” 
said he, “at so culpable an accomplishment as scrib- 
bling in an Ottoman minister, I must let you into the 
secret that, as such, I was never guilty of touching a 
pen. The acquirement was forced upon me by the mo- 
ther of all crimes—money. The traders whom I ferried 
over cheated me so mercilessly, that unless I chose to be 
starved, I must learn to keep their names in remem- 
brance in some way or other. To sufler my memory to 
load itself with the freight of butter and Austrians was 
a degradation impossible to be borne. In self-defence I 
learned this vulgar art of the infidel; and, conscious as 
I am of having thus set the seal to my expulsion from 
the divan for ever, if it were known, I am not sorry if it 
may yet save your feet from the bastinado or your neck 
from the bowstring.” 

To Cantacuzene the Turkish was a dead language ; 
but he folded up the billet, and promised to have recourse 








“ Necessity !” exclaimed the boatman. “ Before you 
have been twelve hours inside those gates, it will depend 
on this scrawl whether I see you tumbling without your 
brains from one of the loopholes to feed the sturgeons, 
or you are safe and sound at your pipe and pillafl. I 
make no enquiry about your business; but men like 
you,” and he fixed his penetrating eyes on the boyar, 
“do not rove the world for nothing.” 

He now amused himself with European sketches, 
“Your Englishman travels to spend his money, and 
curse every spot where he cannot find beef and politics; 
your Frenchman to curl his hair and write lampoons; 
your German to enrich his own barbarian jargon with 
the barbarism of every other jargon; your Russian to 
rob your T'urk,—but you are no trader; no, Pll be sworn 
that you never sold a pumpkin or a pistachio in your 
life. You could better tell whether the czar shaves look- 
ing towards the North Pole or the Santa Sophia; or the 
sultan shakes his beard more towards France or Aus- 
tria.” 

The boyar disclaimed this knowledge of sovereign 
toilets. ? 

“So best for you!” replied his doubting companion. 
“But Achmet’s story will grow as cold as this evening’s 
breeze. 

“On my appointment to office, I found every thing in 
confusion ; all the provinces, as usual, either in rebellion 
or starving ; the rabble of the city burning the houses 
over their own heads every night by thousands, for the 
purpose of enlightening the sublime brother of the sun 
and moon ; the janissaries carrying their kettles through 
the streets with a fresh aga’s head in them every day ; 
and the ladies of the haram, from the sultana-mother 
down to the dingiest Nubian that ever wore a nose, scold- 
ing, crying, clamouring, and vowing revenge, from morn- 
ing till night. 

« The business without the seraglio looked bad enough ; 
but the business within was unspeakable; I own that I 
was perplexed. Ayoub* himself would have gone out 
of his senses with the din. The kislar agat came to me 
every five minutes with tears in his eyes, and instinctive- 
ly turning his hand round his neck, to feel whether the 
head was still upon his shoulders, 

“The furious frolics of the ladies made his hideous 
black visage more hideous if possible; his woolly locks 
stood up like porcupine’s quills; and in his most baboon- 
ish language, the African attempted to tell me of the 
Venetian mirrors dashed into fragments by those pretty 
tormentors; of the cashmeres worth a thousand dollars 
a piece, ripped into a thousand fragments before his eyes ; 
of the piles of French lace, Persian tissues, Saxon poree- 
lain, and a hundred other fine things, torn, burnt, or 
flung at his head by those doves of Paradise. The plain 
fact was, the whole harem was in a state of mutiny. 

“TI demanded an audience of the sultan, and found 
him in his kiosk,+ trying to smoke away thought. I 
told him to lay down his pipe, or be prepared to lay down 
his sceptre. He was in despair, refused to listen to rea- 
son, and comforted himself in the natural way, with say- 
ing, that if it was written in the book of destiny, that 
his career must be cut short, it must. 

“JT insisted upon it, that if a moslemin takes physic 
to cure himself of headach, he may as well take a little 
trouble to save his head. 

“To satisfy me of the hopelessness of affairs, his 
highness led me to the terrace of the upper gardens; 
and from that most hallowed spot, gave me a full view 
of the riot within. Riot!—why, by the beard of my 
father, the word is tame; the thing was rebellion, rage, 
fury. ‘The women had all got loose, and were acting 
according to the good will and pleasure of the sex, to 
the amount of flogging the unfortunate slaves and mutes 
in every direction; chasing their old governesses with 
rods through the grounds ; and breaking every thing that 
came in their way, windows, furniture, the heads of the 
negroes, and the commandment against swearing. 
«Since I was born, IT never heard such a mélée of 
voices, such screaming, singing, shouting, and laughter ; 
never was there such an uproar from human throats. 
There were enough of them too; for the five hundred 
fair wives of the sultan looked like scattered diamonds 
* Job, still the great model of oriental endurance. 

{ The chicf- governor of the haram. 
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among th e mob of brown, red, black, and yellow mon- 
sters, that came rolling, tumbling, and fighting, out of 
the courts of the harem into the gardens. A wilderness} 
of monkeys was silence to them ; a wilderness of tigers 
was tame. And what do you think was the mighty 
cause 1” 

«The most trifling in the world, of course,” said the 
boyar. “But, as any thing would have done it, from a 
toothpick to a throne, I cannot venture to guess. ‘The 
love of having their own way, perhaps.” 

“Right. Though you Christians keep no harems, 
yet I am satisfied that man, in all parts of the globe, 
knows tolerably well the nature of the case. The im- 
mediate uproar arose from the seizure of a French smug- 
gler in the natural disguise of an ape on a Jew pedlar’s 
back. 

“The fellow was an agent of the ambassador, and 
carried with him a cargo of ribands showy enough to 
set a whole empire of women in insurrection. The spy 
was seized, and his cargo was unluckily embezzled by | 
the kislar aga; for the private emolument, as usual, o 
that grand functionary. The matter might still have 
been hushed up in the happy secrecy that extinguishes 
so many other Ottoman blunders; but the black brute’s 
avarice spoiled all. He began to sell the ribands to the 
sultanas, on his own account; the price was enormous. 
But what will not a beauty give to be more beautiful? 
Necklaces, bracelets, and tiaras heavy with jewels, daily 
disappeared. The old governesses were in consterna- 
tion, the negresses were stripped, and the mutes were 
whipped, with no improvement of their knowledge ; and 
the sultanas were threatened in vain with the sack and 
a plunge in the Bosphorus. 

« Nothing would do. In the midst of this universal 
stripping and whipping, it transpired, for the hazard 
all ears, and the sultan’s throne, that the precious com- 
modities for which the*sultanas were sacrificing their 
topazes by the pound, ought actually to have been theirs 
without the expense of a piastre. The news dropped 
among those heavenly creatures, like a match into a 
powder magazine, The harem gates flew open at once ; | 
and if, instead of crazy old timber, they had been made | 
of marble or iron, they would have done the same be- 
fore the torrent that now rushed upon them. 

« The kislar aza’s soul and body were the first demand 
from their two thousand pairs of lips. But the old rogue 
knew well enough what he was to expect; and the very 
first symptom of the disturbance had sent him flying for 
his life to my footstool. Then went head over heels into 








baths, tubs, and fountains, every guardian wretch that! daughters of Arabia, India, and Africa, were seen driven} most profound of human brows. 
they could lay hold of, male and female, from the wrink-| away, to hate the art of glass-making, and to think of their senses ; by day-break I had 


led superintendent of the Odalisques, herself as proud| 
as a sultana and as bitter as a beauty past her time, down 


jof two thousand women; for what. on 


{| of dust. 


of} study. 





broken ebiandelicra, ent shdibinbipiannes cremaael with the] 


dismantled finery of the slaves that they whipped into) 
actors. Yet all this could not keep out the prying eyes 
earth could ?| 
Even I was in despair; until, by one of those accide nts 
which happen only to men of genius, in pulling away an} 
immense hanging ‘of scarlet cloth, I saw two French mir- 
rors, tall enough to show a full-dressed sultana, feathers 
and all. 

“T pushed his astonisked highness behind one of them, 
and plunged myself behind the other. ‘The principle is 
matchless, though the discovery is old; for no woman| 
ever thinks of looking at the back of a mirror, when she 
can see her own charming self in the front. 

“'The crowd were soon on the spot; all the bostangis 
in the service could not have kept them out; doors and} 
windows flew into powder before them, and the furious 
tide poured in. Boxes, presses, hangings, chandeliers— 
every thing that could be flung about was tossed like| 
chaff in the wind. All was noise, vengeance, and clouds 
The secretary must have fallen a victim, as the 
adviser of the sultan; and probably the sultan would 
have followed, for an example to all Selims to come. 
As it was, we were almost suffocated. 

«But my principle was founded in all-powerful na- 
ture, and it saved us both. Ihe sight of the mirrors was 
magical. Nota woman of the two thousand but had a 
glance; and not a woman but indulged herself with 
more thar: one. The rivalry turned from extinguishing 
the government to eclipsing each other. By a law, 
which it is not my business to comprehend, no woman 
ever thought herself positively not worth looking at; nor 
ever looked at herself without discovering that there was 
something in her physiognomy that well repaid her 








“But here the examination was before a tribunal of 
critics that would suffer none of the tender misconce p-| 
tions of judges in their own cause; none of those little | 
bland partialities that reconcile the solitary spectator to a 

visage, where all the world beside see the deficiencies of| 
nature or the touches of time. Youth and loveliness | 
here stood in inevitable supremacy over their unhappy 





oppos sites. 
“The lofty countenance of the Greek, the Circassi: an| 
playfulnes 3s of feature, and the glow of the Georgian | 
| 

complexion, were grouped in rainous contrast with the | 
old and olive-skinned, the copper-coloured, and the| 
. | il - > | 
downright sable, flat-enosed and woolly-haired.  Peals| 
of scornful laughter at the display shook the dome. The | 


revenge. 
« But the display of the beauties themselves, now mis- | 


on : thelr backs, for sale to the ass-drivers of Keramen, 
and who might do so again, when she pleased, produced 
a slight hesitation. A rumour artfully spread, that the 
Frenchman had been set at liberty w ith his stoc k, and 
was at that instant waiting the honour of their selection, 
| completed the movement; and to my great delight, the 
| last retiring steps of the last of those exquisite tormentors 
gave me an opportunity of standing upright, after being 
squeezed double for an hour; and of relieving his sub- 
lime majesty from a weight of rags, dust, and worm- 
eaten wood, that had nearly obscured the mighty suc- 
cessor of Abdulhamid from the sight of his loving sub- 
jects for ever. 

“If the sultan was still in despair, his trusty secretary 
was not much better; but fortune never deserts the bold. 
I took my terrified master away, washed his face in the 
next fountain, and gave him the advice, worth its 
weight in gold, that he should repose the burden of his 
sceptre on me for the next four-and-twenty hours. 

“The advice was taken; and while he went to sup- 
per and his pipe, I went to my cabinet, and sent for 
Achmet. 

“The bostangee appeared, after some search; for 
every male creature had been put to the rout during the 
empire of women. ‘Bostangee,’ said I to the trembling 
‘have you ever bastinadoed a sultana?’—‘ Never!’ 
said he, with the uneasy look of one whose answer, right 
or wrong, may cost him his neck. ‘Then,’ said I, * you 
shall have the opportunity without delay.’ ” 


siave, 


——— 
CHAPTER XI. 

“The ladies had returned from ravaging the gardens 
to rifling the haram, and were still as busy as ever. I 
determined that they should have no time to let their 
partisans without the walls know how affairs were going 
on within, which might have been a signal for the storm 
of the seraglio. 

“ At the head of a detachment of mutes I darted into 
the haram, seized the first half dozen that I met, hurried 


them out, and delivered them over to the bamboo of 


Achmet. Nothing 
with happier effect. 


could be more adroitly laid on, or 
I made ten successive expeditions 


of the same kind; and before night fall, fifty or sixty of 


the fairest of the fair could not have walked their own 
length or worn a shoe of the size of your boot, for all the 
gold in the treasury. ; 

«Talk to me of legislation, the bamboo is worth all the 
wisdom that ever dropped from under the shadow of the 
The sultanas came to 
two thousand tender 
penitents : acknowledged their fault ; 
and if twice the pedlers of the habitable world had 


tears and terrors 


to the Ethiopian mute that resembled his brother mon-| tresses of the field, was the very reverse of conciliation.) come to tempt them with twice the frippery, not one of 


key in every thing but a beard and a tail. 

«“ A troop of Georgians rushed up the side of the te ore | t 
race. I had been noted in the market for giving a large | 
price for the ornaments of my houschold, but his high-| 
ness, as the brother of the sun and moon, having the first | 
right to the celestials, his purse sweeps the bazar. The| 
twenty or thirty half frantic creatures that bounded up| 
the terrace to wreak their vengeance on rae, were the 
very finest specimens ever sold by Christian mothers to} 
Moslemin masters; they were as handsome and wic ‘ked | 
asa herd of panthers. I had nothing to do but to fly 
for it. His highness dared trust his sublimity among 
them no more than myself, and I led him down trem- 
bling, to hide in the haram. 

« But the doors were shut; the she-rabble would be 
upon us in an instant; and ten to one but the empire 
would have to mourn together the most frightened of| 
sovercigns and the most brilliant of secretaries 

“In this ‘extremity, I proposed that he should get 
upon my shoulders, and clim) in at the window. But 
his attempt was abortive. As there was no time for eti- 
quette, I mad¢ him take my place, mounted the should- 
ers that bear the weight of empire, broke the panes, pull- 
ed away the bars, and dragged him up after me into the 
Chalved Yiertzey, the winter-hall where the sultans try 
to amuse themselves with running races, quarreling, Ita- 
litn farces, and shuttle-cock. We were pursued by the 
whole multitude. 

« But luckily for us, the room was loaded with lumber 
of all kinds, left since the sultanas had gone to the sum- 








Age, which will penetrate even the latticed bowers of 
the seraglio, had paid his ominous visit to many a face, 
till that moment unconscious of his call. Sultanas, who 
had sat supreme, not less in charms than in rank, found 
themselves for the first time in sudden danger of a fall 
from their royalty. Even the Georgian rose of a twelve- 
month’s transplanting into this garden of houris, was not 
quite so rose-like as the flower of a week brought bloom- 
ing from the fresh air of its mountains; and the Greek 
eye itself flashed less irresistible radiance after a year or 
two of triumph, than the newly-imported di: imonds from| 
Chios and Rhodes. 

“In Turkey the men are silent enough, but the wo- 
men possess the sex’s privilege in as blessed abundance 
as under any sky of the glove. ‘he comparisons defied 
concealment. There are times when truth is told even} 
in courts; and I never, on any occasion in the course of 
heard it told with greater plainness and | 








iny changing life, 
volubility. 

“From opinions, the debates rose to sneers of the 
lowly, and commands of the high. The riot was begin- 
ning again; and I was in the most unquestionable fear 
lest some friend of peace should knock down the mirrors 
to put an end to the controversy. But when I heard 
the very proposal made, and was preparing: to die with 
honour, luckily the sultana-mother, hopeless of a sen- 
tence in her own favour, ordered the whole assemblage 
to retire. 

“Some remaining deference for a woman who had 
ordered innumerable rivals to be turned out of the holy 





mer apartments; old cabincts, fragments of tapestry,! precincts of the scraglio without more thun the caftan|the Danube: I should have been drinking sherbet with 


those pretty philosophers would have breathed a sigh to- 
wards the temptation, in the sight of Achmet and his 
bamoo,” 

“ But, my good friend,” said the boyar, “had you no 
compunction yourself in this mode of administering the 
law? The cruelty of the bastinado—” 

“ Cruelty !” retorted the ex-minister. “ What was the 
choice? There was nothing to be done but to apply to 
their heels or their heads. You would not have me 
apply to their reason, I suppose. My predecessors would 
have set the bowstring at work. I mercifully tried an 
expedient which, without stopping the breath of a sex 
that, whether handling a sceptre or handling an oar, I 
worship from the bottom of my soul; stopped their tra- 
vels in search of sultans and secretaries—I left them 
their tongues, whatever I might have done with their 
toes. And I take it for granted that you have not lived 
till this time of day, for every man must have his share of 
this world’s trials, without knowing that, as long as the 
loveliest part of creation have the use of that instrument, 
they have a pleasure that they feel worth the world 


” 


beside.” 

“ Well,” said the boyar, “you got out of that mé/ée 
incomparably. But how did the sultan approve of the 
display of his wives to any eyes but his own! Your life 
must have been in danger for the profanation of looking 
at so many pretty women at once.” 

«“ No doubt,” said the ex-boatman, laughing, “ if I had 
given his highness time to recover his wits, and be 
grateful, I should not now be trundling this paddle on 
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the houris under the emerald tree of Paradise, a hundred |and claws at once. You may make the heavy infidel, 
miles high and a thousand broad, within the next half | with the stick over his shoulders and the fear of it before 
hour. ,his eyes, turn his eyes left and right like a puppet, and 
« But sultans are sometimes like other men ; and when stand to be shot, like a fool as he is; but you must let 
they are thoroughly frightened, think chiefly of them-|the Turk follow the way of his fathers, and fight, slay, 
selves. The times were delicate. The janissaries, in| and charge headlong. You may harness the ass; and 
any one of their combustions, might have despised the | you may harness the lion too; but you will never get 
empty promenading through the streets, and walked into | him to draw.” 
the serayglio: and wauile these visits were in Selim’s; “ My sentiments were known. 
thoughts, the whole world might have scanned every |and the very first rumour of my having put on my boots, 
dimple on the cheek of his highest priced wife, without | cleared the country of the infidel drill sergeants. I sent 
disturbing a hair of his sovereign whiskers. ‘the colours of the nizam djedid to cover the coffee- 
« My business was next to quiet the janissaries. The | house floors; made a present of the ‘ grand regulation’ 
sound of their kettles was pealing through every corner | books to the baths, to be better employed in heating the 
of the city. I sent for Achmet ; waited until night-fall; | water, than inflaming the brains of the people ; published 
caught the ringleaders drowsy after the day’s marching, a proclamation, threatening to hang the first reformer 
and, in spite of Mahomet, most of them more or less |that presumed to teach a Turk any thing ; and with the 
drunk. ‘Che bamboo did its office, and did it well. By | green standard tossing before me, galloped at the head of 
day-light, when their regiments gathered again from their twenty thousand wild Asiatic cavalry, as naked of tactics 
ten thousand hovels to flourish about the streets, until! as they were of clothes, all the way to Bucharest. 
they should take it into their loyal heads to storm the} “ There I found the yellow-beards* doing just as they 
Porte, there was not an aga among them. They rushed liked with the conquerors of the world: the very day be- 
to the coffee houses, where they had seen them installed | fore my arrival they had attacked our camp, broken it up 
the night before. There they found, instead of showy |like so much glass, and carried off our cannon, wagons, 
rebels, a hundred and fifty miserables, without a foot to three pachas of three tails, and the seraskier. 
stand on, swearing by the beard of the prophet that they | “ On my arrival, the enemy sent an impudent message, 
had been beaten into a jelly by the spirits of darkness, | gravely proposing an exchange of prisoners. I sent back 
and screaming for hot water and opium to console their |for answer, that they were welcome to the dross of the 
remorse and their cuticle. The hearers, too holy to pro-|earth that had fallen into our hands: that ‘they were 
voke the wrath of the sacred distributors of such blows, |equally welcome to the slaves that had fallen into theirs ; 
slipped quietly away; and rebellion sank down like the |and that I should fight them as soon as I had taken my 
smoke of an empty pipe. | coffee.” 
“I made my next experiment on the spectators at aj “ Bravo!” exclaimed the boyar, smiling; “ without 
prodigious fire. Five hundred houses were blazing at a jcannon, ammunition, or officers; a showy campaign you 
time, to inform the sultan that his majesty, the mob, did | must expect to have made.” 
not approve of his administration. I mingled, like an- “ What good did they do us when we had them?” 
other Haroun Alraschid, under a Jew’s beard and gabar-| was the answer. + We were beaten like camels, as long 
dine, among those statesmen of the strects, with Achmet as we had, like them, our burden on our backs. ‘Throw 
as my Giaflir. There is nothing equal to sceing the | off his loading, and the camel runs at you and kicks. I 
world for oneself. I got more knowledge of that great | was an Asiatic, born under the sun of bright invention; 
depository of sense and virtue, the open-air public, within |and I knew the superiority of a man of genius, and of 
a few hours of such perambulations, than I should have | blood warmed by the glorious climate of Asia, to the off- 
found in a million of years in a million of cabinets. The!spring of fogs and frost. When was the Arab brain 
observations of the ragged reprobates round me were in- | ever beaten by the Scythian! The whole army, though 
comparably sincere, if they were homely ; and I heard | without a gun, with scarcely a cartridge, and not a shoe 
the merits of the ministry itself discussed with a straight-| among the fifty thousand, shouted at my answer. They 
forward justice, that it would have done them infinite | had at length got a general to their mind. 
good to hear if they had but the wisdom to understand.| “I ordered an immediate distribution of pipes and 
Rogue, fool, and robber, were the tenderest terms for those | pilaff: we had not another day’s supply within a hundred 
guardian angels of the empire; and the sublime sultan) miles, unless we found it in the Russian camp. My 
had seldom more than the distinction of obtaining all the | next order was for the assemblage of all the superior offi- 
titles together, lcers in my tent. They came; Achmet was by my side. 
«“ But in this world of taxes every man must expect |I read them a lecture on the duties of their profession ; 
to pay for his luxuries; and why not the wits? I/told them that I had provided a never-failing medicine 
marked down the liveliest eritics, had them watched into | for military deficiencies ; and thirdly, that they had all 
their huts, applied the bamboo vigorously to their soles,|along behaved like a drove of asses. In addition, I or- 
and stopped the overflow of political pleasantry in them |dered every foot of them to be well bastinadoed on the 
for the rest of their lives. For twelve months there | spot. 
was not more fire in Stamboul than would boil a cup of | “Achmet performed to admiration. I sent out my 
coffee ! | pupils mounted on their kindred asses to parade the lines, 
“ But things were still going wrong in other quarters. | with a crier before each, informing the troops of his dis- 
The Russians had cut up horse and foot in three succes-|ease and my remedy. ‘The culprits were received with 
sive battles; and even the Austrians had begun to stand | roars of laughter; justice never had a more unanimous 
the sight of a turban. Seraskier after seraskier had/triumph. I then broke them, and appointed the in- 
peen sent in vain, to bring the ezar and the emperor inferior officers of each in his place. Never was measure 
chains together to lick the dust of the slipper of the most | more popular. I next gave the signal for battle; it was 
invincible and most constantly beaten of sovereigns. But| received with shouts ; and we all rushed forward like a 
the infidels laughed at us; and, as it is the custom of | mob, 
those barbarians to boast on all occasions, began to talk! “And what can resist or has ever resisted a mob, that 
of the sultan’s doing the same office for the boot-heel of |does not know what fear is? The enemy were in as- 
the uncircumcised. |tonishment. When they expected to deal with squires 
“I alone saw how matters were to be mended. land lines and deployments, and the other nonsense of; 
«“ We had been plagued for a century with projectors the drill sergeants, they found themselves facing a tor- 
of all kinds, but particularly with military ; Frenchmen, | rent, they were surrounded by a living inundation; they 
Germans, Dutchmen and Italians, that, worthy of being might as well have battled with the ocean, or the desert 
corporals in their own services, had the infinite conde-| when it rises before the whirlwind. Not a dozen can- 
scension to come and teach the moslemen, the sons of non could be fired, before the janissaries were sabering 
the mighty Mahmoud, the conquerors of Asia and Eu- the gunners: the whole affair was a riot. Generals, 
rope, the king devourers, how to fight! corporals, ensigns, and drummers, the whole Muscovite 
“Tt was well for those coxcombs that friend Achmet | army, were tossed together, like chaff bouncing from the 
and I were not the right and left hands of the sultan in) flail. 
their time. I always scoffed at this miserable quackery.” | “Then came I with my spahis. We rolled on them 
«Look at the Turk,” said 1; “he is a lion: he roars, | like a falling mountain, They might as well have fought 
tears, and devours by nature. Chain him up with your | + 


I was made seraskier ; 








* The Russians. 


against a shower of rocks or thunderbolts. To do them 
justice, none of the yellow-beards were fools enough to 
attempt any such thing. All who could run, ran full 
speed. I never dreamed that there was so much activity 
in Muscovite heels, 

“In half an hour the affair was finished, and I was 
peaceably sitting in the Scythian field-marshal’s tent, 
washing down the infidel cookery with the infidel Tokay, 
Mahomet himself would have drunk wine on such an 
occasion ; for victory sanctifies all things in the field, just 
as power does every where else. Cannon, baggage, the 
military chest, and a cart load of ribands, stars, and 
badges of St. Annes and Wladimirs, were among our 
trophies. I sent the baubles to nake my peace with the 
sultanas; the baggage I gave to the troops; the cannon 
I left where I found them; and the military chest I kept 
for the most meritorious man in the service—the hero 
who taught the Ottoman how to conquer—the seraskier 
of seraskiers! 

“I followed up my blow; and two battles more, to 
which a fight in the streets of Stamboul would have been 
regular and dangerous, tumbled the enemy head over 
heels across the frontier. The Scythians, from Moscow 
to the pole, cried out for mercy, and swore that they had 
been betrayed by every body, troops, commissioners, 
generals, allies, and saints. I laughed at their diploma- 
tists, and told them that they never ‘fought better in their 
lives.’ They were in infinite luck that my dislike to 
drink marsh-water and lose my nose by frost, prevented 
our hunting them to the Neva, and eating our suppers 
in the winter palace of Catherine.” 

“T remember,” said the boyar, “those extraordinary 
reverses of the Russian arms, which the populace attri- 
buted to witchcraft, and the politicians, who in their way 
are generally about as wise as the populace, deelared was 
the result of a profound scheme to expose Austria alone 
to the power of the Porte. But how is it that I find the 
great Mustapha here ?” 

“ Your politicians by trade are asses all over the world. 
They are always labouring at some nonsensical paradox, 
where the truth is as plain as this oar. I always scorned 
them ;—thieves, who would rather open the door by a 
picklock than a key; moles that plunge under ground 

and work their dull way in darkness, when they might 
walk without trouble in the light. The whole affair 0” 
the peace was that I had taught the true believer the way 
to beat the infidel; and that the infidel was right glad t¢ 

get out of the scrape as fast as he could. 

“ As to my being here, I will admit that it was wholly 
and solely my own absurd work. I fell, as every mar. 
will fall, who does his business too completely. If I ha 

but half beaten the enemy, and left employment for « 

dozen campaigns, I should have remained master of the 
army. If I had but half tamed the beauties of the haram. 

but half extinguished the heart-burnings and house- 
burnings of the city, and but half saved the throne. 
I should be at this moment lord of the haram, the city. 

and the throne. But being clever, zealous and successtu . 
overmuch, I left no room for fear; and in the Ottoman 
court, at least, with fear out goes gratitude. The sultan 
was jealous of my fame; the ladies remembered the 
bamboo; and the populace, after the first week of peace, 
finding the want of something to quarrel about, would 
have had no objection to vary the scene by seeing me 
bronzing on a spike over the gate of the seraglio. 

“ My doom was settled in a divan composed of men, 
every one of whom I had myself raised from obscurity. 
It was voted, that there was no instance in the memery 
of the race of Omar of a seraskier having held his office 
after having completely beaten the enemy. 

“My time was therefore come. I was invited on 

board the capitan pacha's ship. The fellow had been my 

own barber, whom I, for his dexterity in clipping my 

beard, had made an admiral. A fompous entertainment 
awaited the presence of the ‘great seraskier, his most 
magnificent friend—the all but creator of the most faith- 

ful of servants.’ 

“In the midst of the feast I was seized; the pelisse 

was torn from my back by the individual hands of the 

‘most faithful of servants ;’ I was thrown into a covered 

boat ; and being spared my life, as an instance of ex- 

traordinary mercy, was, after six months’ chains, turned 

loose to beg, borrow, or steal my bread through the 

world.” 

“ And then began your enjoyment,” said his listener, 





dull discipline, and you might as well cut away his fangs | 
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who was struck by the eccentricity of this singular career. 
« Then began the life that one like you must have longed 
for. : Adventure and variety of character lay before you. 
You of course fled from Turkey.” 
«“ Not a step further than this bank. If gratitude is 
not the most thriving plant in Stamboul, I yet had grati- 
tude once: for in my glory I had appointed my bamboo- 
bearer pacha of Rudschuk. He had made my fortune, 
and I made_his. The pachalic was the most delicate 
post in the empire, and the most money-making. I knew 
that Achmet would keep down treason while there was 
virtue in the bastinado; that he would squeeze out every 
possible piastre ; and besides, that his sense of the art of 
thriving with the great would make him one of the very 
best receivers that could be appointed for the benefit of 
his protector the seraskier’s purse. 
«TI made the first use of my liberty to travel to him. 
He was not ungrateful neither ; for he offered me his own 
bamboo, and promised me the general flogging of the 
pachalic, if I would but take up his trade. He even 
offered to make me his pipe-carrier. But I had seen 
enough of the world to shrink from the confidence of the 
mighty. So I begged his permission to let me live by 
my own labour ; and, under the shadow of his arm, take 
no other trouble with mankind than tugging them back- 
ward and forward across the Danube. 
« Achmet was sagacious enough to see the wisdom of 
my choice; he was kind enough to let me demand what 
fare I will of the clay-brained slaves on the other side, 
without taking more than half of it for himself; and he 
undertakes to have every one who murmurs well basti- 
nadoed. 
“T have thus health, money, merriment, and a pillow, 


on which I may lay my head at night without caring a/are fitting out a fleet in the Black Sea, and you shall 


straw how the world goes before morning; and what 
seraskier or sultan could ever say as much? 


piastres,” 
suburbs to a gate in the rampart. 


story ; for it will give you a bed in the town without the 
trouble of a public entry. 


But here| of the expedition. 
we are at the shore; and now remember that I am under] bought the consciences of half St. Petersburgh. 
the shadow cf the pacha, and handsomely pay me my | three tails, you shall figure on the ramparts to-morrow 
for this. 

The boyar jumped on shore followed by the boatman, | bribes, for the first time since the Hegira, why not offer 
who led him through a variety of narrow passages in the|them to their wives! 
“ That swell of the} done. 
river that carried me down beyond my time,” said Mus-| have had the intelligence to send to the divan: and the 
tapha, “ was of more use than its merely giving you a long| Russians would have been burned in their own harbours. 


There are secrets in all garri-| kafir, a slave, a fellow who is probably a douUle spy, a 


to utter a word; and, to his astonishment, and in some 
degree to his alarm, was finally placed in a solitary, 
dungeon-like room, in whose doorway stood a janissary, 
sword in hand. 

For some period the silence was unbroken; but at 
length the sounds of mirth, and the buzz of many voices, 
told him that at least the serai* was awake. ‘The mirth 
rapidly increased, and in the opening of distant doors, he 
heard fragments of music, followed by loud laughter and 
applause. 

Night wore away, and the boyar’s eyes were heavy 
with his fatigue, when the janissary ordered him to rise 
and go before him. A passage of absolute darkness, and 
apparently covered with the ruins of building, led him to 
a curtained door. It was thrown open, and he entered 
a small room furnished with oriental magnificence. A 
short thick figure, wrapt in shawls, was lying on a sofa. 
The boyar paused: the figure spoke, and the first words 
informed him, that he was in the presence of the pacha, 
and that the representative of the sublime sultan was very 
nearly intoxicated. 

After a rambling interrogatory of absurdities, his un- 
derstanding seemed to revive. “ What news of the 
diamonds?” lisped out the pacha. The boyar professed 
his total ignorance, 

The pacha started from the sofa in a fury. “ Why, 
in the name of Zatanait—where isthe use of their always 
sending me such blockheads? So, the money is thrown 
away that took you to St. Petersburgh. ‘The diamonds 
are thrown away. The time is thrown away. Youa 
spy! You have not brains enough for a mufti: they 
ought to make you a minister, to keep the rest of the 
divan in countenance. Fool! I know that the Russians 


answer to me with your head for not bringing the plan 


very likely from the Sublime Porte to save the capidgt 
bashi* the trouble of his joarney.” 

“TI scorn the baseness of the imputation,’ 
the boyar. «I ama subject of the hospodar. 
to be set at liberty.” 

« Aye, aye, a Russian spy. Those Wallachian bravoes 
all learn the same song. The hospodar would be glad 
to have Rudschuk, which he can never have while the 
invincible Achmet Pacha wears a scimitar.” 

« Pacha, you deceive yourself. The note is harmless ; 
or, whatever it may be, it is the writing of your friend; 
Mustapha.” 

“Slave, was there ever secretary or seraskier turned 
out, who would not get back again if he could, or care 
how he got back again? Rudschuk would be a good 


’ 


exclaimed 
I demand 








You had diamonds enough to have 
By my 


If the admirals and ministers refused your 
The business would have been 


You would have had the whole story ; I should 


But now, there is nothing for it all but impa!ing you, a 





sons, and one of the secrets of this is, that the gate be-|dog of an infidel, unworthy to have licked up the dust of | 
fore you leads under the rampart straight to the citadel, | the slipper of the faithful.” 


and that I keep the key. Between friends, I sometimes 
pass this way myself on matters of business with the} 
pacha, which it is by no means necessary that the collect- | 
ors of the sultan’s revenue should overhaul. 
low your fortunes; go straight to his highness, show him 
my scribbling, and when you are a true mussulman and 


making Frenchman, remember your friend Mustapha, and 
raise the tolls of the ferry over the Danube.” 


—>— 


CHAPTER XII. 


the Ottoman is neither the one nor the other. Itis alto- 


gether a domestic guide, and has from the beginning been| from an adjoining apartment. 
the protector of infants and idiots, has made the wisdom| was shut, a long vista of tables covered with wine and 
other materials of forbidden feasting, was visible within. 


of fools, and now makes the providence of Turks. 
This universal protector is chance. The moslemin, 


guarded by this angel, walks with his pipe into the pow-| was the command. 
der magazine; gocs to sea in a ship, from which the rats| over the boyar, and holding the paper at arm’s length, 
uttered a loud cry. 


in the presence of the plague, the scaffold, and the enemy.| the pacha,” exclaimed she, with « gesture of abhorrence. 


have been long terrified ; and eats, drinks, and is happy 


The boyar walked through the most important town 


of the frontier without a question from human being;| brought it here. 


marched into the citadel through a gate which had for|| 


years not known a hinge; and, until he reached the door|'‘Those are the Christian arts by which they slay the 
mighty, from whose faces they would fly as the antelope 


The gates of the fortress had been shut, and that was/|from the hunter.” 


of the pacha’s chambers, saw neither light nor sentinel. 


enough. The fortress was under the special protection 


of the national providence; and if it was not burned, | perfume filled the apartment, and the alarmed functionary 
blown up, or stormed, before morning, the guardian angel | was more than satisfied with the proof. 


was looked upon as doing his duty satisfactorily. 


But, at the door of the residence, another system was| pair of Italian gloves before now. 
At the first knock, the boyar was| wise to be entrapped. 


evidently in force. 
surrounded by a crowd of armed men, who rushed out 


in the present state of the functionary’s faculties. 


cuzene discovered that, however the art of reading might 
pacha in his room, or turned into a king by the monarch-|be among the pacha’s attainments, it was not the pri- 
vilege of his hours of festivity. 
and over; but he could make nothing of the communica- 
tion. Egypt had nota darker hieroglyphic to him. Yet 
the name of Mustapha conveyed some feeling of respect, 
which induced him to think the mysterious paper worth 

The Turks are notorious for their homage to Allah| deciphering before he sent its bearer from his presence to 
and his prophet ; but the truth is, that the actual deity of the axe. 





Cantaeuzene wisely abandoned the hope of explanation | 
But! 


lisdaining the honours of a spy, he put the boatman’s| 


Now, fol-| billet into the pacha’s hand. 


A glazed eye wandered over tle writing, and Canta- 


The Turk turned it over 





He clapped his hands and a veiled female advanced 
Even rapidly as the door 


“ Read this paper, and tell me what Mustapha means,” 
The slave took it, glanced her eye 


«“ Far be such letters from my lord, 


« Accursed be the hand that wrote it, and the hand that 
There is poison in its folds. Let my 


ord, but at a safe distance, smell its deadly perfume.— 


She advanced the paper towards the pacha : an actual 


“ Aye,” said he, “ many a brave man has died of a 
But Achmet is too 
The fellow is an assassin, sent 


* Palace. { Satan. 








from the darkness; was dragged in without being suffered 








(Lui iu an act of obedience to the grea 


face and figure of its bearer. 
Was just beginning to glimmer through the upper bars of 
the loop-holes ; and Cantacuzene, conceiving that the 
time for bis death was come, started up, declaring that 
he was ready. 


to be done first. 
soul, and a stain upon your honour ? 
stantine 


“or lead me to the scaffold.” 
scene in which his rash and psssionate son was charged 
with the death of Theodore, struck cold upon him; and 
with increased impatience he demanded the stranger’s 
purpose. 


beginning for Mustapha: and my head would be a first- 
rate compliment to the divan. But you are guilty. It 
is too late to impale you to-night, and I am sleepy ; but 
by daybreak you look your last upon the Danube.” 

Cantacuzene disdained further reasoning with the grim 
debauchee ; and but little time was left him, if he had 
been inclined to argument. A wave of the pacha’s hand 
was enough for his seizure by a crowd of janissaries, who 
swept him away through an alternate succession of me- 
lancholy and superb apartments to a dungeon. 

There, alone, thwarted in all his objects, anxious for 
the fate of those whom he had left behind, perplexed by 
the imputations that must be thrown on a high officer of 
state absent at this stirring period, and conscious that in 
the hands of the barbarian pacha his life might be instant- 
ly sacrificed to the caprice of drunkenness, suspicion, or 
mere love of blood, he spent some hours of bitterness. 

But his was nota mind to sink under misfortune. In 
the darkness of his dungeon he recovered his equanimity. 
He reviewed his conduct, and calmly convinced himself 
that there was nothing tn it which should humiliate him 
in his own esteem. He had encountered hazard for a 
purpose of honour and humanity. If it were to be 
encountered again for the same purposes, he would be 
equally ready. 

“My life may be extinguished,” thought he; “but, 
after all, what can man do but by permission? If my 
time is come; if a sparrow does not fall to the ground 
unnoted, it is virtue to submit to a decision, in all things 
benevolent, and in all things wise. If I leave those be- 
hind whom I love, I leave them in the bands to which 
human goodness and power are as the drop in the ocean ; 
and whose will that human guardianship should cease, 
is but a change for one moire secur ‘ me be grateful 
that my career is to close, not of worldly 
folly or personal crime, nob.n soi of human 
iit of avarice, or revenge; 
vmmand, that 


temptations, in the 


we should do good to all.” 
In such contemplations he smiled at the human pangs 


that had smote him in the pacha’s words of death ; sent 
up an aspiration for the safety and happiness of those 
whom he might never see more; and, laying himself 
down on the pavement, with no covering but his cloak, 
fell into a slumber undisturbed by even a dream. 


After some hours he felt himself roused, and saw a 


young moslemin standing before him, with a lamp, whose 


ight strongly falling on his eyes, almost concealed the 
The gray light of morning 


“Stop,” said the moslemin ; “ there is an act of justice 
Would you die with asin upon your 
Your son, Con- 





«“ What of him ? tell me at once!” exclaimed the boyar, 
The recollection of the 


“Your son,” was the answer, “had plighted his faith 


toa woman every way his superior but in rank. He 
abandoned her. 
suaded himself that he loved another. 
length exchanged for revenge. 


In his vanity and fickleness, he per-~ 
Passion was at 
Baflled in his pursuit by 


* The messenger of the bow-string. 
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J3O TALES OF THE GREAT ST. BERNARD. 


one who watched his steps with the eye of insulted love, 
he committed a great crime, and fled his country.” 

The boyar groaned at this confirmation of his worst 
fears. “ His wife,’ said the moslemin—* his betrothed 
in the face of earth and heaven, followed him across the 
Christian frontier, as she would have followed him to 
the extremity of the earth. She is now within this for- 
tress, and has sent me to give freedom to the noble father 
of her cruel and guilty lord.” 

The boyar, like another David, was crushed by the 


‘The boyar fixed his eyes on the stranger’s countenance, 
and was struck by its first likeness to some one that he 
had known ; but the longer he looked, the more the like- 
ness faded. The colour was of the deepest Arabian 
tinge; and the vivid and penetrating features were not 
less Arabian. He acknowledged himself baffled; and, 
saying “that he must learn who he was from his own 
lips,” demanded if there was any hope of being set free. 

«“ There is one condition, and but one. Your son has 
loved and been beloved.—Give your consent to his mar- 


conviction of his son’s crime. ‘ Would to heaven [ had-+ riage. He waits only for your sanction. Write your 


died for thee, my son!” was in his heart. But, after a 
silent struggle, he mastered his feelings, and demanded, 
if he was to be thus set at liberty, why a Wallachian 
noble had been thus ignominiously treated, and an inno- 
cent man put in hazard of his life? 

“Tn this dungeon was your security,” answered the 
mosiemin. “If Achmet had, instead of this insult, seated 
you at his table, you would have fallen into the hands ot 
a vengeance still more fearful. Strange things will be 
done here before even the sun is up. Suspicion has 
fastened on the pacha: and the Christian, w hom he hon- 
oured with his fatal hospitality, would have perished with 
his entertainer. It was known that the capidgi bashi was 
on his way, that a correspondence with the Muscovite 
had been intercepted, and that the fall of the treacherous 
and sensual wretch who has too long governed this un- 
happy province, was doomed. You remember the sup- 
posed poisoning of the billet? Those things are common 
among us. A flower, a shawl, a ring, or a fragment of 
paper, is often the conveyancer of death. The perfume 
goes through a thousand hands harmlessly; but where 
the spell is pointed, there the venomstrikes like an arrow. 
So runs the tale in this land of charms. The pacha’s 
senses were in a state to believe it, and you were saved 
3y sunrise Achmet will 
be no more; the black mantle will be laid upon his shoul- 
der; the sentence of the blood drinker will be on him ; 
Every minister 


from his disastrous hospitality, 1 
| 
1 


the bowstring will go through the serai. 
of his crimes and pleasures, every confidant of his de- 
signs, every human being unfortunate enough to be 
Then chains will be 
the badge of honour. The only safety will be to those 


marked by his favour, will perish. 


whom the messenger of vengeance finds already in the 
dungeon.” 

«“ Was it then an act of friendship that threw me here ?” 
said the doubting 
and the bare walls. 

« An act of the most zealous friendship. But it de- 
pends upon yourself alone to make that act effective. 
Nay, even to raise the boyar Cantacuzene not simply 
beyond hazard, but to the highest place of fortune.” 

«“T desire liberty, and leave the thirst of power to those 
who know no better.” 

“ Yet power is a natural passion, and a noble one. In 
the guilty and the selfish it may take the colour of the 
mind, and be a crime ; but power in the possession of the 
generous and the lofty is only a larger means of public 
good.” 

The moslemin approached the prisoner, and in a more 
decided tone said, “It may be within the influence of the 
individual who now speaks to you, to fulfil the highest 
aspirations of your heart. You are patriotic and high- 
spirited. I know you well. You lament the slavery of 
Greece.” 

The moslemin paused. The boyar listened with deep 
attention. ‘The subject was an anxious one with him, 
and its simple sound awoke every chord in his bosom. 

“ Boyar, you are too honourable to deny this, and too 
manly to shrink from the great cause when it shall de- 
mand your aid. Do you doubt my words, my will, or my 
knowledge of yours? Look at this pledge.” A highly 
ornamented dagger glittered before the boyar’s eye; it 
was the weapon that he had given as his parting present 
to Rhiga. ‘The disastrous fate of his friend rose on his 
recollection, and he gloomily demanded, “ By what means 
that relic of a great and unfortunate man had fallen into 
moslem hands.” 

« And do you still think me a moslemin?” loftily ex- 
claimed the stranger. “If I were one, would you find 
me here, hazarding my life to save yours? No, I should 
be riding at the head of the janissaries that are now on 
their march to do vengeance on this spot ; or I should be 
intriguing at the Porte for the forfeited honours of the 
pacha. Have you never seen me before ?” 


voyar, as he glanced on the stony bed 


name upon this paper, and in the next moment you are 
free.” 

The paper was laid before him; and the boyar found 
that his signature was to be aflixed to a contract of mar- 
riage between Constantine and the Italian singer who had 
excited so much attention at Bucharest. Cantacuzene’s 
}enduring spirit had its limits of endurance, and here they 
were reached. The pride of rank might have given way ; 
but it was not on such terms that the life of the descend- 
ant of a line of emperors was to be purchased, and he 
tore the paper. The stranger sprang forward with a wild 
cry, and Cantacuzene saw the poniard unsheathed in his 
hand. He was unprepared, and received a slight wound 
as he rose to defend himself. But while he was still 
attempting to wrest the weapon from his furious assailant, 
a burst of light flashed across the cell, instantly followed 
by a heavy volley of musketry. The stranger started 
back at the sound, and dropping the poniard, fled, leaving 
the door of the cell open. 


—>— 
CHAPTER XIII, 


Whether this were the path to liberation or not, the 
boyar determined to try his chance, and, if he were only 
plunging into more immediate peril, at least not perish 
by famine and in the disgrace of a dungeon. 

As he passed along the intricate and neglected pass- 
ages that led from time to time within view of the ram- 
parts and city, he saw that a desperate conflict was going 
on in the true confusion of a Turkish fight. Horse, foot, 
and populace, were all ent ingled, and rolling backward 
and forward through the streets and fortifications in furi- 
ous masses; while the cannon, of the ramparts were 
firing down on the streets, and sweeping away friend 
and foe together. 

The battle had already continued for some hours, and 
the fire was slackening on both sides, when the tramp- 
ling of a large body of cavalry across the drawbridge of 
the citadel, and the Albanian cries, caught the boyar’s 
ear. The mere possibility that Constantine was engaged 
lin this ferocious assault would not suffer him to remain 
lany longer in his obscure spot of safety. He tore open 
la door that stood across the passage ; found himself in 
{the base of one of the towers of the serai; forced his 
way through a quantity of chests, apparently of trea- 
sure, of which the tower had been long said to be the 
depository—the storehouse of Achmet’s extortion ; and, 
directed by the sudden roar of the combat, toiled through 
utter darkness into a chamber curtained and cushioned 
with oriental luxury. 

The battle was evidently concentred round the tower, 
either as the place of the treasure, or as the probable 
refuge of the pacha. But Cantacuzene had but one 
feeling. He climbed up to one of the high windows, 
and from it had a view of this hideous struggle. Ach- 
met’s janissaries still fought desperately for a master who 
had indulged them in so long a license of plunder; and 
the populace, who hated both parties alike, were yet 
driven to fight by the fury that fires men’s blood in times 
of civil discord. From the narrowness of the streets, 
the fire from the ramparts, heavy as it was, produced 
little other effect than tearing away the parapets and 
roofs of houses, which it flung upon the combatants be- 
low. But where the fire fell upon the more open spaces, 
market, bazaar, or field, the heaps of dead showed the 
formidable hazards of coming within its range. But the 
|crisis was come. ‘The sound of their trumpets, still less 
| than the fright and flight of the armed populace, told 
|the coming of the Albanian cavalry. They came in a 
| solid mass at full gallop, and trampling every thing be- 
jfore them. The avenues round the tower were instantly 
ee and for a while Achmet’s janissaries were to 
be see! only flying through the outworks, or throwing 











. 


down their arms. ‘The cavalry rode up shouting, and 
waving their scimitars in their usual mode of exultation 
after a successful charge; and the affair seemed to be 
decided, 

But they had to deal with a subtle enemy, who was 
now playing his last stake for life. Achmet had drawn 
them under the guns of the tower, and waited only until 
the field at its foot was full. At the settled signal, a 
shot fired from his own carbine, the artillery poured down 
upon the victors. Nothing could be more tremendous 
than the havee of this shower of iron on the exposed 
mass of the cavalry. Man and horse were flung over 
each other, tossed up into the air, or dashed in quiver- 
ing fragments against the walls; the whole was a howl- 
ing and struggling heap of massacre. In the miist of 
the confusion, the boyar’s eyes were wildly fixed on one 
object—his son Constantine, whom,.to his terror, he saw 
under the hottest fire, making desperate efforts to restore 
the battle; plunging through the dying and the dead, 
and with voice and scimitar forcing his troopers back to 
the charge. He at length succeeded in collecting-some 
hundreds, in whose front he came galloping to attack 
the remnant of the janissaries, who, shut out from the 
tower by the sudden closing of the gates, continued firing 
in little groups below. Another charge must have cut 
them off; but while the squadrons were in the act of 
wheeling round the bastion, Cantacuzene in agony saw 
his son’s head droop to the saddle, and at the same in- 
stant his charger receive a ball in the breast, which turn- 
ed him round. he janissaries gave a wild shout for 
the fall of the leader, and poured in another discharge., 
The boyar saw the gallant rider fall, and the squadrons 
in the heat of the charge, rush over the spot. The light 
forsook his eyes; he lost his hold of the bars, and drop- 
ped irsensible into the chamber. 

When he recovered, all was changed round him. The 
pavilion that he had but just seen the seat of oriental 
luxury, covered with the richest caprices of despotic 
wealth and indulgence, was filled with the wrecks of 
battle. In the general retreat, Achmet’s guard had taken 
the direction of the tower, forced the doors, and were 
now preparing to make in it their final stand. The 
pacha’s precious chamber, of which the stories teld by 
the rambling bards of Bulgaria were scarcely beyond 
the truth, for either its richness, its seclusion, or its 
crimes,—this place of costliness and mystery was now 
crowded with armed barbarians. The floors and sofas 
were covered with objects of horrid mutilation, raging, 
groaning, and dying; the lamps, urns of lighted per- 
fumes, and marble tables, every thing, were overturned ; 
the embroidered carpets and curtains, torn up into stripes 
to stanch the dreadful gashes of the Albanian scimitar ; 
the gilded and arabesque pedestals piled into buttresses 
for the doors, or stands for the janissaries to fire down 
from; the painted windows, the chefs-d’auvre of the 
first artists of Vienna, dashed into fragments to make 
room for the musket and carbine muzzles that still pour- 
ed an obstinate fire on the heads of the assailants. The 
air was thick and deadly with the mingling smells of 
luxury and carnage, the spilled attar, and incense flaming 
as it lay on ‘he ground, the gunpowder smoke, and 
vapour of the turbans and clothes of the dead burning 
from the fallen urns and wadding of the musketry. 

The boyar, stifling and exhausted, lay among a pile of 
dead, and scarcely wishing to survive them. He heard 
every outcry and change of the struggle, and listened 
almost with a wish that uncertainty should be at an end, 
and some friendly ball relieve him of the burden of an 
existence that was beginning to be too heavy to be 
borne. 

A tenfold yell of battle roused him from his torpor. 
Yet through the whele uproar one shrill voice was heard 
screaming out in every phrase of fury. The clash of 
arms came nearer and nearer still, and at length the 
buttresses burst away from the door, and in the arms of 
a crowd of janissaries was Achmet borne in, desperately 
wounded, 

He had been dragged from under the feet of the ca- 
valry, and was now brought in only to die, His turban 
was off; he was nearly naked; and the blood flowing 
down his front from a deep scimitar cut in the forehead, 
made him a dreadful spectacle. The janissaries laid him 
on a sofa, and attempted to bind up his wounds. But 
life was strong in his little nervous frame. At the first 





volley he bounded up, and tearing his way through the 
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crowd, insisted on being suffered to rush out among the 
enemy. His brain was palpably disordered by the tor- 
ture of his wounds, and he danced, roared with laugh- 
ter, and poured out perpetual execrations on every thing 
and every body. He kicked the dead from him as slug- 
gards, and dashed his pistols at the heads of the janissa- 
ries when they attempted to hold him. 

But all was soon to be over. A cannon shot tore 
down the veranda of the chamber, and a large portion 
of the wall gave way along with it. Below were seen 
a swarm of troops, who, after some desultory firing, | 
rushed up the ruins to storm the last stronghold of the | 
devoted pacha. He still continued bounding, whirling | 
his scimitar, and screaming out execrations of all kinds 
against rebels, traitors, and the “ blackest of all traitors, | 
the divan.” But his adherents, crowded together, offer- 
ed a fatal mark to the fire, and they fell thick at his side. | 
Wound upon wound could not extinguish the fiery spirit 
of Achmet. He danced, howled, and threatened only 
the more with every shot that covered him with the blood 
of his troops or his own. 

The assailants still had a difficult task, and many an | 
Albanian fell under the carbine and Damascus blade be- 
fore the ruins were mastered. 
at last. Scarcely more than thirty or forty mutilate 
wretches survived within the chamber to meet the as- 
sault. Achmet had hope to the end, and calling on them 


to follow, rushed forward, and bounded dewn the steep) 
’ ’ if | 
“very thing was over- | 


into the centre of the enemy. 
turned before this desperate leap for the moment; and 
with his scimitar flashing in perpetual circles round his 
head, he made a long passage through the multitude ; 
but they gradually closed round him. 
dagger did what the bullet had failed to do. 
crimson from head to foot, and with a howl that was 
heard above the thousand outcries of the 
fell. 

A crowd fell over him, and he was long seen strug- 
gling and stabbing. 


But they were mastered | 





The bayonet and | 
He was | 


conflict, he |t 


ly summoned to the council, as the daphdany of the 
foreign correspondence. He was no where to be found. 

Among the unsettled governments of semi-barbarian 
states, treachery is the first solution of every difficulty ; 
and even the proud integrity of Cantacuzene’s private 
life did not exempt him from the charge, so seemingly 
sanctioned by an absence without the knowledge of his 
sovereign. Justice is rapid in the court of a despot. 
The boyar’s palace was searched. No document ex- 
|plaining his flight was discoverable. ‘This was enough 
|for the irritable suspicion of the Asiatic government of 
Wallachia, and a whisper from the court was enough for 
the capital. 

A thousand mouths were instantly opened upon the 
reputation of a noble whom, a few days before, all identi- 
ified with Roman virtue; and his fortune, his rank, and 
|his high office, were severally crimes in the eyes of the 
lctowd of faithless and empty idlers, who thought only 
lof the partition of the prize. Rumours, brought by 
some fugitives from the slaughter of Rudschuk, gave 
form to the general suspicion ; and when it was declared 
that he had been seen to cross the Danube, and even to 
lenter the roof of Achmet, whose name it was, since his 
|fall, the eager object of the government to disown, the 
ayed no longer. 

The boyar’s palace was entered by a detachment of 
jsoldiery. Seals were put upon his papers; his house- 
hold driven out; and the last proof of timid zeal was 
given in proclaiming a reward for any man who should 
| bring in the traitor, dead or alive. 

Hebe’s consternation was indescribable. Desertion, 
|shame, and beggary, stared her in the face: she was sur- 
rounded by a crowd of domestics, some feeble, and la- 
menting the common probability of their being involved 








some fatal accident might have closed the des of ba 
adopted father; “the passions of revenge, of plunder, 
of envy at his distinction; the fierce selfishness that 
might look upon his fall as essentiai to its own rise ;— 
all were still busy among mankind, and were peculiarly 
and fatally active in the corrupted circles of the native 
And from those what innocence, unsuspicious 
of offence ; what courage, scorning perfidy; or what 
honour, guileless of the arts and malignity of meaner 
spirits, could be a perpetual guard ?” 

“TI demand,” said the young and ardent advocate, 
“ that the order of his highness the hospodar be instantly 
revoked ; that all proceedings against the name and for- 
tune of my lord and father be stayed; and that time be 
given for his friends to defend his cause; or for himself, 
which may Heaven in its mercy grant, to return in per- 


noblesse. 


his own pure and imperishable honour.” 

The common official dexterity of denial was not to be 
practised upon such a claimant. 
diplomacy she replied by the language of nature. The 
minister’s prepossessions gradually gave way; and ac- 
knowledging, in more than the phrase of courts, the 
united powers of so much generous interest and so much 
reason, he came to the only requisite, the time for the 
boyar’s return. ‘To this he demanded a limit. Hebe’s 
protestations were here in vain. The minister was in- 
flexible. 

It was finally agreed that for three months the hand 
of the state should be withheld, and that the boyar’s 
property and name should be untouched, until certain 
intelligence should arrive, or until the fatal term was 
closed. 

A triumph had thus far been achieved, but it was still 





in the punishment of their master; some faithless, and 

aking the opportunity of the general confusion to plun- 
[der every thing that they could lay their hands on 5) 
| othe “rs insolent or pe rfidious, and thre satening to secure 


a melancholy one; and Hebe, after the first exultation, 
wept many a bitter hour in the solitude of those stately 


halls that she had preserved to her benefactor. But if 


ishe could have found happiness in public applause, her 


! 
W he n his scimitar was broken, he | themselves by bringing to the government details of every| sorrows might have been speedily passed away. Her 


fought with his dagger; when the dagger was torn away, | | trivial transaction which the *y could exaggerate into pub- daring to stand forth against a mandate which the proud- 


he fought with his hands‘and teeth. He died like a wild-| 


cat, tearing, screaming, and untameable. 


Sunset saw the old pacha buried, the new pacha en-| 


throned, a new court, a new garrison—the whole change 
of power complete, and the capidgi bashi tranquilly | 
riding out from the Turkish g 
head of a long train of suite -prisoners, among whom | 
was the boyar Cantacuzene. 

The transactions of the morning were common in the 
history of the Porte. Achmet had been for some time 


justly suspected of a correspondence with that northern | 


enemy, which the Turk feels by instinct to be the future 
master of his throne. The mandate of the sultan, se- 
cret as the pestilence that flyeth by night, went forth. 


But the pacha, partly forewarned, and partly contemptu- | 


ous of the proceedings of the divan, had laid his mea- 
sures for the return of the capidgi bashi’s head to the 
Porte instead of his own. ‘The result was an open 
struggle, in which he would have made good his deter- 
mination, but for the activity of the capidgi’s piastres in 
the course of the night. A large portion of the garri- 
son revolted at the critical moment, and Achmet was 
driven from point to point until resistance was finished 
by his fall. 

The boyar, found loose, and in the final stronghold 
of the rebel, was of course reckoned among his adhe- 
rents. His being recognised as the minister of the hos- 
podar saved him from the general execution; while his 
rank, and the probability of his inaking important dis- 
coveries, rendered him a prize worthy of figuring at the 
Porte as the first-fruits of the new pacha’s sovereignty. 
His entreaties to be suffered to look for the body of his 
son were scoffed at: he was ordered to set out instantly ; 
and in the midst of a troop of spahis, he was conveyed | 
far from the land Which contained every thing dear to 
his heart, and his honour. 


—=_—- 


CHAPTER XIV. 


The absence of the boyar from Bucharest was’ for|of wealth, and for an attachment to the purity‘and peace deeper than ever, 
some days taken as a matter of office, in the anxiety of | of private life, should be so instantly changed into that} virtues, a consolation that the 
atime which required frequent private missions to the | 


European courts. But the intelligence of Achmet’s fall | 
embarrassed the hospodar, as the menace of a change in 
the Turkish polity ; and the porter bashi was according- 


lic danger. 

Under the first effect of the blow, the yeung Greek 
was stunned. She wandered through the palace, tossing| 
j her hands in wild despair, weeping, and talking to va-| 

cancy. Suspicion of the boyar’s honour never entered 
as far from her regrets as ever. But she was convinced 
jthas some dreadful misfortune had happened to the no-| 
|blest and most generous of men; and her sorrow derived | 
jits last aggravation from the incontrollable feeling that | 
his absence, his ruin, nay, perhaps his death, were in 
|some way or other connected with his zeal in her cause. 

But this debility of spirit was brief. The very weight} 
of her perplexities stirred her powerful mind to an effort 
of vigour. Her eyes were resolutely cleared ; her dress 
was composed; she summoned the domestics to their 
attendance; and with a train worthy of her rank, and a 
heart that might have done honour to the loftiest sufferer 
of adversity, she went to demand an audience of the 
chief minister of the hospodar. 

The heroic struggle with misfortune is sure to make 
friends among the feeling and the honourable. The tale 
of the boyar’s ruin had made its way even among the 
populace ; but when they saw this young and delicate 
being coming forth from the palace marked for downfall, 
and coming with the air of majestic innocence, and with 
the old pomp of the boyar’s attendance, they shouted in 
admiration. 

Her reception by the minister was such as became a} 
noble to offer to a woman of rank and beauty claiming} 
justice. 


| 








But his high bred attentions were turned into} 
|homage to her understanding, as she detailed the proba- 
bilities that might account for the boyar’s absence. With 
| the eloquent force of feeling and of reason, she demand- 
‘ed that the unimpeached honour of a life-spent in the 
| face of the world, should not be suffered to perish by a| 
suspicion which the accused was not present to cleer| 
away. She adverted to the utter impossibility that a 
character distinguished for love of country, for contempt 











of a traitor, betraying his country, his honour, and his| 
religion, for any bribe that the Turk or the earth a 


hold out to him in opulence or ambition. %, | 
| She stated, with irrestrainable tears, the chance That 


est of the princes of the land so seldom thought of ques- 


|tioning ; a daughter, too, in the cause of a father: and 


that daughter, the offspring of adversity, undertaking 
this high duty at an age when others were scarcely capa 


ble of more than the tasks and thoughts of childhood ; 


rate’ of Rudschuk at the | her thought ; ; and the loss of ‘wealth and protection was| won the heart of the city. 


Shouts from the pop sulace; congratulations from their 
superiors ; the respect of her own sex, proud of having 
such a representative of the faith and generous self-sacri- 
fice that make their especial throne in the heart of wo- 
man; even the consideration of the court, made the 


| young Greck the most conspicuous among all the popu 


lar, the fair, and the noble of the realm. 

But her soul was too deeply engrossed with one thought 
to find room for the delights of human applause. Until 
the fate of Cantacuzene was determined, every moment 
must be one of effort and anxiety. The idea that he 
could have betrayed his country, she scorned to enter- 
tain. Her knowledge of his habits of pure and pious 
thought, his unostentatious sincerity, and his solemn and 
reasoning convictions of those hallowed truths which the 
world so often idly overlooks, or madly disdains, saved 
her from the bitterness of a pang which she would have 
been scarcely able to bear. It did more ;—it strengthened 
her spirit against the repeated disappointments that she 
was forced to experience in her search for Cantacuzene. 

Day by day her messengers, despatched to all parts of 
the provinces, even to the Turkish territories, and the 
chief towns of Greece and Asia Minor, returned without 
information. Constantineple had been searched in vain. 
Money ; the generous zeal of many among the nobles ; 
the sympathy of the opulent traders from Smyrna and 
Salonica, who offered their services to obtain intellige nce; 
and even the active interest of the minister, who saw with 
regret the approach of the time when hope must be at an 
end, were utterly fruitless. Yet in the lonely evenings 
of those days of pain, when she had watched during the 
day for the arrival of a courier, whose coming buoyed 
up her heart with sudden hope only to cast it down 
she found, in the memory of the boyar’s 
» world could never give. 

“ My more than father,” she would say, as her eyes 
turned from the darkening earth to heaven, “ my earthly 
guide and protector, teacher of all that lifts the heart to 
hope and virtue; let what will come, I will believe that 


son, to put his enemies to shame, and be the asserter of 


I'o the language of 
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the hand of a mightier strength than of man is on your 
If you have perished, it is for such as you 


sacred head. 


that happiness is reserved where the weary are at rest, 
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land the shouts of the people—all formed a depressing | seraglio. The sultan Selim is either put to death, or 
| thrown into chains only to die. The whole capital was 


|contrast with the solitude of one who had so lately been 
the gaze of her splendid circle. 


An involuntary sigh! in uproar; a large portion of it was in flames: and the 


where the exalted spirit feels itself placed at last in the | broke out for her sudden and total separation from the janissaries were plundering in al! directions when the 
distinction to which it was born, and rejoices at the | natural enjoyments of her youth; and she wished that; despatches came away. The Tartar who brought them 


trials here which have raised it beyond sorrow for ever. 
My father, if the dead are 
feelings, is it presumptuous to think that the spirits of 


those whom we loved may stoop from their joy to cuide 


and soothe the desolate on earth? May not # portion of 
the happiness of their immortality be, in looking upon 
the efforts of the living to follow their paths, or in their 
own power to guard and console’? At this hour may 
not my father be near his child, her heart be open to him 
as it was on earth, and his unwearied love be commis- 
sioned by the King of quick and dead to protect her 
steps through a thorny world ?” 


|she were in her grave. 


|her benefactor. 


| 


Yet the feeling was but momen-| gives a dreadful account of the excesses committed by 
allowed to think of mortal |tary; the thought was checked by the remembrance of/ the traops on the whole road from Constantinople to our 


| frontier. The camp of the Asiatic janissaries at Adria- 


WRa How imaginary were her sufferings to what his might nople is broken up, and the spahis and infantry are burn- 


jbe! In what misery of mind might he not at that hour | ing the villages, and shooting the unfortunate peasantry, 
ibe thinking of his country? in what actual calamity! and fighting each other through the country.” He con- 
| mght he not be wasting away his invaluable life? Nay,| cluded by telling her that it was only an act of friendship 


while the thought was passing through her mind, might 





effort for his restoration 7” 


In the impulse of irresistible feeling, she resolved to} was inaccessible to the spell. 


to prohibit her generosity from encountering this hazard. 


he not be breathing his last in the dungeon, and reproach-| Her life must be the sacrifice of the attempt to penetrate 
ling the heartlessness that left him to perish without an/ without a strong escort into any part of Rumelia. 


Hebe argued, entreated, implored; but the minister 
His resistance was but 


But the fated time was flying; no tidings came; and|hazard the world’s opinion, to be contented to burt her} made firmer by his passion. He dreaded the certain re- 
another month must extinguish the hope of seeing the |own sensitive delicacy, and solicit the aid of the minister! sult of her self-devotement ; and when she at last rushed 


boyar restored to his place in the public mind. 
fiscation must follow: for her own poverty she had not a 
thought, but her heart sickened at the ruin which must 


Con-|in the renewal of her search. While she paced the apart-| in tears of resentful anguish from the cabinet, he con- 


‘ment in the fever of her conceptions, she was stopped by | gratulated himself upon the power of self-command that 


|the sound of a mandolin accompanying a female voice had saved so noble and exquisite a creature for the hap- 


fall upon the many who looked up to the bounty of/of peculiar sweetness in the garden below, The pre- | piness of society—for perhaps his own. 
|sence of a stranger at that hour would have alarmed her, | 


Cantacuzene. Farewell then to the plans of improve- 
ment; to the neat cottage and cultivated field of the pea- 
sant; to the place of education; to the shelter for the 
helpless and the aged ;—all must perish! The garden 
and grove must be a wilderness; the smiling landscape 
be turned into sterility ; the peasantry be driven into the 
extremes of barbarism and poverty ; the labour of a life 
of wisdom and benevolence be wasted in a day by the 
rapacity of some indolent and worthless reveller in the 
general plunder of the boy ar’s possessions. 

Yet what was to be done? ~The popular interest had 
perished as rapidly as it rose. A new troop of dancers, 
and a féte, for which the fire-works were to come from 
Vienna, had absorbed the head and heart of every living 


creature in Bucharest; and the world thought no more | 


of the object of its recent admiration than of the dead. 

Hebe felt herself gradually sinking under this perpetual 
fatigue of mind. ‘The misery of hope deferred—the 
sickness of the heart was heavy on her. Sleep had van- 
ished from her eyelids. She spent the nights gazing 
from her window on that southern horizon where her 
father’s last steps had been turned. She became the 
prey of visionary agitations. Every foot startled her; 
every sound from the huge city by night to!d her beating 
heart some new tidings of sorrow. But she had quickly 
more substantial grounds for disquietude. 

Forgotten as she was by the ‘nultitude, she was not 
forgotten by all. The habits of her retired life encou- 
raged the presumptuous approaches of those who saw 
in it only general destitution. Letters of an insulting 
kind, attentions that even her innocence could not mis- 
conceive, and tamperings with her domestics, convinced 
her that her situation was one of peril. She had but 
one resource; to fly to the minister, and implore his 
safeguard. 

But here again she trembled. He was young, hand- 
some, and unmarried. His language to her even in the 
moment of her distress was touched with feelings from 
which, respectful as they were, she instinctively shrank. 
He had since solicited opportunities of recommending 
himself to her by the most grateful and zealous services. 
Woman, always powerful over the generous and accom- 
plished mind, is invested with double power when her 
genius is guided by her heart. Hebe’s pleadings for her 
father, less adorned by the glowing lip and brilliant eye 
of her who uttered them, than by the hallowed ardour of 
her filial love, had sunk deep into his memory. He had 
at length offered her his alliance ; and a word from the 
young Greek would have placed her at the head of the 
haughty nobility of Wallachia. 

But that word she would have died rather than pro- 
nounce ; for one recollection was enshrined in her soul. 
Theodore had perished on earth, but there he lived. She 
conversed with him during the hours of her solitude; 
and felt a strange consolation in pledging herself with 
sacred solemnity to be wedded to none but him, and 
wedded in the grave. 

She was sitting, on the evening of the féte, till a late 
hour, at the casement that had been so often a witness to 
her tears and prayers. ‘The joyous tumult of the city as 
the multitudes poured out to the palace gardens, the 
echoes of the martial music, the glitter of the fireworks, 


but that she was won to listen by the singular power of 


ithe voice, and the elegance of the style. The zinganehs* | 
jare the musicians of the hospodariate ; and the performer, | 
|who had made her way thus unceremoniously into the | 


garden, was of the number. Hebe listened with melan- 
choly pleasure to the touching tones of the singer as she 
ltried a succession of popular airs. But the night waned ; 
|she threw money from the window, turned away, and 
|was led back by the peculiar brilliancy of the perform- 
‘ance with which the zinganeh returned her thanks for 
ithe liberality of the reward. A second donative was 
lgiven. The female approached as if unwilling to leave 
'so profuse a donor; and at the same moment a billet fell 
at Hebe’s feet. Her mind, perpetually fixed on one sub- 
ject, instantly conjectured it to have some reference to 
ithe boyar’s fate. For once hope had not deceived her. 
|The billet contained merely the words in pencil: “The 
|boyar is in Constantinople, a prisoner, and in danger.” 
|The light of the chandeliers seemed to quiver before her ; 
|the ground seemed to heave; her breath stopped; she 
jfelt herself falling, and grasping at whatever was next 
her for support, she sank upon the ground, How long 
she remained in this trance ‘she could only conjecture. 
Mer first sensation of life was a cold weight upon her 
jarms. She glanced fearfully round; the lamps were 
burning dim; but the moonlight fell strong upon the 
| window by which she had sunk, and it showed that she 
| had pulled down the scimitar and pistols of the boyar. 

| ‘This accident was taken in her agitated state of feeling 
for an indication of a higher will. She furmed her reso- 
jlution upon the spot, and waited impatiently for the 
jtardy coming of day. When it arrived, she again set 
forth with those pompous equipages and stately train, 
whose attendance she required for the purpose of doing 
honour to the rank of her father. By the minister she 
was received as the woman of his heart would be re- 
ceived by a man of sensibility. But her few first words 
put an end to all the lighter hopes and elegancies of pas- 
sion, She was calm and sad; but her eve was stern; 
and the accomplished lover saw at a glance that she 
would have spurned with the loftiest disdain the language 
of gallantry. Their discourse was brief and serious. 
She thanked him for the exertions by which he had 
hitherto saved the fortune and name of the boyar; «and 
she had but one request more to make.” 

*“ Was it for a prolongation of the time?” said the 
minister. “She had but to ask, and it must be granted.” 

“ No, it was for passports to take her across the fron- 
tier on her way to Constantinople.” 

The minister was thunderstruck. He remonstrated 
with her on the total improbability of the boyar’s being 
in a Turkish dungeon; on the almost impossibility of her 
finding him, if he were a prisoner; and on the palpable 
peril of making her way through the provinces beyond 
the Danube. 

“ Despatches,” said he, “have reached the court but 
this morning, and which [mention to you while they re- 
main still a secret to all but the hospodar, giving details 
of a revolution, as usual, bloody, that has occurred in the 


| 





* Gipsies. 





——— 
CHAPTER XV. 


The young Greek retired to her chamber; but it was 
not to rest, nor even to linger in pleasing melancholy at 
the casement which had witnessed so many an aspira- 
tion of her desolate heart. A new spirit beat in her 
pulses, She waited but tll the sinking sounds of Bv- 
charest should tell her that she might pass through the 
streets unnoticed. 

At midnight, attended but by one domestic, she rode 
out of the gates, and set off at full speed to the moun- 
tains. By dawn, the magnificent range of the Carpa- 
thians rose out of the darkness before her. She recog- 
nised one by one, under the parpling of the eastern cloud, 
the peaks familiar to her childhood ; and as she plunged 
into the rich dells and bowery forests of the lower region 
of the hills, felt herself as if she were again among fricnds 
unchangeable. 

The sight of the summer palace at Cantacuzene, in 
which she had spent so many days, untroubled by the 
knowledge that there was evil in the world, brought 
recollections that almost subdued her. She would have 
rejoiced to sit once more, if it were but once, under the 
shade of those vines and roses where she had so often 
listened to the wisdom of her father’s lessons, or cheered 
his evening with her voice and lyre. But she had a su- 
lemn task to do: in the strength of it she resisted alf 
impulses beside; and pausing ona rising ground, from 
which the palace and the whole luxuriance of garden and 
fruitage round it were visible, she gave a few moments to 
fondness and sorrow; then turned away her horse’s head, 
and, without setting foot within those walls of memory, 
plunged still further into the hills, nor cast a look behind 
until she reached the dwelling of the father of her lost 
Theodore. 

From the time when his son’s death was announced 
to Justiniani, he had forsworn the world. Misfortune, 
that softens some hearts, embitters others ; and Justiniani, 
exclaiming that mankind was one great combination of 
baseness and cruelty, closed his door against mankind. 
Solitude, and the constant indulgence of resentful 
thoughts, had produced their natural effects on the coun- 
tenance and temper of the veteran soldier. 

Hebe had left him ful! of the animation, kindness, and 
graceful pleasantries of the best classes of his country. 
She found his green old age now converted into infirmity. 
The hair was white as snow, the eye fierce, and the tone 
embittered and angry. But the father welcomed her as 
he would have welcomed no other being on earth. He 
told her that « they were partne:s in misfortune; and the 
community of evil made her dear.” He took her hand 
in a hand trembling with emotion; gazed upon her face, 
as if from it his withered heart were again to drink 
strength and hope; and when he caught her to his aged 
bosom, burst into a passion of tender grief, and blessed 
her as his child. But one purpose was now the living 
mistress of all her thoughts, and she detailed her project 
to him without delay. 

There had not been in the service a more daring can- 
didate for every hazardous enterprise than Justiniani in 
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